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THE 


GIFT 


OF FRIENDSHIP 


'Tuene is a priceless gift within reach of every 
one—the gift of friendship. 

Of all the services of the telephone there is 
none more important than this—helping you to 
make friends and to keep them. 

When people are in trouble, you go to them 
quickly by telephone. The telephone carries your 
good wishes on birthdays, weddings and anniver- 
saries. Arranges a golf game or gets a fourth for 
bridge. Invites a business acquaintance to your 
home for dinner, and advises *“‘home”’ that he is 


coming. Congratulates a youngster on his work 





baby. Renews old times—shares confidences— 
plans for the future. 

Thus the bonds of friendship are formed and 
strengthened. Greater happiness comes into the 
widening circle of your life. Some one, somewhere, 
says sincerely—‘“‘It was nice of you to call.’’ This 
day, a voice-visit by telephone may bring reassur- 
ance to some friend who is wondering how you are. 





More and more are people turning to Long Distance to 
carry friendly voices across the miles. They like its speed, 


clarity, intimacy and low cost—especially after 
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7 P.M., when calls by number to most points [ F 

at school. Thanks a neighbor or asks about the cost about 40% less than in the daytime. % ‘e 
"etareg 
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TO WORSHIP GOD IS ONE OF THE MOST POETICALLY REASONABLE 

THINGS A MAN CAN DO, FOR THE NATURALIST FINDS THAT “HE WHO 

LOVES VIRTUOUS BEAUTY IS HOLDING FAST THE HAND OF GOD"; 

THAT “TRUTH AND BEAUTY ARE THE LANGUAGE OF GOD” AND THAT 

“THE LAWS OF NATURE ARE THE HAND OF GOD ON THE CONTROLS 
OF THE UNIVERSE.” 











THE FAITH OF A NATURALIST 








By 
| ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 











ROBABLY it is a salutary thing for every human 
Prens to make a confession of faith to himself; 

whether he should make it to the public perhaps 
depends on whether his confession may awaken faith in 
others, sustain what they already have, or express for 
them what they feel. In some way the thing should be 
positive; for of what use to anybody is confession of lack 
of faith? Telling others of our own despair is of no 
advantage; indeed, it may do untold harm. The story 
of how faith came to me may be of some hope to those 
who need reassurance. In the trust that it may have that 
power, I venture to give it. 

It is generally supposed that those of scientific mind 
have great trouble with faith. It is natural that they 
should; for as a rule they are trained to accept nothing 
but material facts; for them as a whole, all else lies be- 
yond the realm of truth. Of course, Jeans and Millikan 
and a few other great minds are suggesting that we give 
the universe a more spiritual explanation; but most scien- 
tists—and this is an age of scientists—are inclined to 
reject everything beyond the natural; and by the natural 
they mean the physical and the material. Their creed is 
to discover and hold fast only what they believe to be true. 
Such a position I can respect because it has a certain 
rugged honesty. But at the same time I could not take 
such a position; for I cannot believe that only the finite 
is either the real or the true. When old Pilate asked, 
half in jest, “What is Truth?” he was propounding one of 
the greatest questions of the ages. 

From my earliest years I have studied nature. Born on 
an immense old Carolina plantation, by the time I was 
five years old I had to take a hand in finding strayed 
stock, roaming the lonely woods for miles; in caring for 
the mothers and their young; rescuing from floods and 
from forest fires the cattle and the sheep and the hogs. 
This sort of life continued until I was sixteen, when 1 was 
lassoed and sent to college. But the early love of the 
wilds has never left me; and my chief delight in life has 
been to go deep into the heart of the wilderness to get 
back to the source of things; to find, not wild animals and 
birds, but to find some interpretation of why they are 
here, and whence they came; and so to be able to con- 
jecture why we are here. I have been seeking for faith, 
trying to search out God. 

A purely scientific study of nature has never really 
interested me. I am less interested in the law of gravita- 
tion than in Who made it; not concerned with the colors 


and the songs of birds because of my deeper interest in 
the Mind that conceived them and their music; not capti- 
vated by the weight of planets and suns, the gases sur- 
rounding them, their distances from us. An older ques- 
tion fascinates me: Whose hand was it that set their deli- 
cate balance, started them at cyclone speed, holds them now 
in their vast orbits? The pure scientist will say some- 
thing about natural law; but law is a thing that is made 
or established. Behind everything in the universe my 
mind sees and my heart feels the presence of the Maker. 
If it be not presumptuous for me to make a suggestion 
to those who, because of scientific leanings, find faith 
difficult, it would be that science, splendid as are its 
triumphs, has not gone far enough. It declares that cer- 
tain effects are truth; but is it not going to include cause 
also as a truth, and an older and deeper one than what 
it produces? It seems to me utterly natural and reason- 
able to declare that Some One throned the mountains in 
the high azure, set the wild sea’s boundary. A technical 
explanation of things may satisfy the mind; but the heart 
feels a richer, wider need. It must have the whole truth 
ere its hunger and thirst be appeased. 

You know, we usually think of the quality of naivete as 
belonging to children. But in reality there are two na- 
ivetes. One is that of the young and innocent, who, 
knowing nothing, accept everything; the other comes with 
maturity to the man or woman who, having learned just 
about all that is possible, finds that this knowledge does 
not satisfy, does not answer the heart’s demands. Then, 
with a noble and sagacious naivete, one accepts what can- 
not be proved, realizes that there may be a deeper reality 
than that which our senses perceive; comes almost back 
to childhood again, and in so coming, reaches God. Noth- 
ing marks the truly wise and great so much as a genuine 
simplicity of heart. To attain the second naivete is to 
come about as near to peace as we can come in this life. 

To have a perfect faith in God is incalculably the 
greatest possession of any human being. The old politi- 
cal saw about all of us being born equal is, of course, 
absurd; and never proved more so than in this same 
matter of faith. As no two human beings are ever iden- 
tical either in appearance or in character, in ambition or 
capacity, so, I think, no two human beings ever come to 
God in exactly the same way. There is no highway 
down which we are promiscuously herded to the Throne, 
but myriads of shy and secluded bypaths through which 


each one makes his way alone, over crags and torrents, 
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through brambles and morasses, until at last the serene 
lights of Home are discerned gleaming far through the 
misty darkness. 

Others may help by telling of their ways of approach, 
may warn us of dangers; but the quest is essentially a 
solitary one. The soul is a very lonely and original 
thing; and its true victories are gained by itself, not by 
others for it. Its struggles, especially to achieve real 
faith, are usually obscure, and often terrible. My battle, 
I think, is over. And perhaps it might be heartening to 
those still in conflict, still in darkness, for me to tell as 
simply and directly as I can how my faith came to me; 
or, much more accurately, how I came to faith, and what 
that faith is. 

To begin with, as a child I was reared according to 
the strictest tenets of the Church of England. I was taught 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Catechism, many noble 
hymns, many superbly worded prayers out of the Prayer 
Book, almost unaltered since Elizabethan days. At my 
mother’s knee I lisped with extraordinary unction, “I am 
a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” I did not in the least know 
what it all meant, except that my religion was going to 
save me from the dismal fate of most of my little play- 
mates, who were not fortunate enough to be taught the 
magic saving phrases. I am not so foolish and disloyal 
as to ridicule the value of such a training, or to reflect 
upon those who thought it and those who still think it a 
good way to start children on this master-quest of the soul 
for its God. I merely mention those things as the manner 
of my beginning. 
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God, I then imagined, was some awful supervisor, dis- 
pensing to a favored few His blessing; and as cheerfully 
sending instantly to hell all who opposed His will. 
What His will really was I had not the least idea, and 
I lived in constant terror of suddenly running foul of 
hellfire. 

So real was my picture of the devil that I fully ex- 
pected to meet him at any moment, face to face; and, 
being of a fatally inquiring mind, I harbored a guilty 
desire to see him on the sly, this interesting disreputable 
creature. So vivid were these imaginations that they 
haunted me, as this incident will testify. 

At the time we were five years old—my little negro 
comrade Prince and I. Being of the same age, and ap- 
parently of identical temperament, we became inseparable 
comrades almost as soon as we could toddle. And an 
impartial fate appeared to mete out to us the same joys 
and sorrows. There was something remarkably mutual 
about our affairs. Before we were four years old, the 
same dog had bitten us both, the same old black goat 
had butted us vehemently in the same place, we had been 
thrown from the same pony together, and my father had 
whipped us both for the same urchin mischief. 

We went to mischief early, and with a naturalness which 
was very disconcerting to our elders. One April morn, 
when we were not quite five, we decided to raid the 
family strawberry patch, although I had had strict and 
specific injunctions from my mother to stay out of the 
garden. Appreciating the frailty of human nature, she 
had not mentioned the tempting detail of strawberries. 

While the dew was still heavy, and while the fragrant 


“SOME ONE THRONED THE MOUNTAINS IN THE HIGH AZURE, SET THE WILD SEA’S BOUNDARY.” 
TO FINDTHE TRANSCENDENT WONDER OF WORSHIP, ONE MUST LEAVE THE HIGHWAY, SEEK THE SECRET 
BYPATHS, AND FOLLOW “THAT STILL, SWEET MUSIC THAT THE HEART OUTPOURS IN ITS OWN SOLITUDE.” 
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SCIENCE HAS NO REAL QUARREL WITH FAITH, FOR THEY MUST ACHIEVE TOGETHER. MAN HAS CON- 
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QUERED MATTER—HAS POSSESSED THE REALMS OF THE AIR, BUT NOT WITHOUT THE URGE OF THE SPIRIT 
TO HIGHER AND GREATER THINGS,— EVER THE GOD WITHIN HIM ASPIRES, INTERPRET IT AS HE MAY. 


mystery of morning was still gently regnant over the 
silvery silent plantation woods and fields, the young 
pillagers began their depredations. Our guilt must have 
added a certain strange zest to our pleasure, for we were 
enjoying ourselves hugely. Yet a heavy sense of sin was 
upon us; and that fact undoubtedly accounted for our 
swift and painful reaction to the sound that interrupted 
our evil orgy. It was a sound that still reverberates in 
my memory. 

From the nearby river, or from the distant delta, there 
came to us a thunderous moaning, a weird subterranean 
bellowing,—as if a bull in agony were lamenting to be 
let out of a sepulchre. Moreover, our imaginations prompt- 
ly suggested that these awful sounds were directed at us. 

“Wah dat?” asked Prince, his eyes wide, his chubby 
black hands full of strawberries. As I had always a cer- 
tain assumed superiority, it was my function to answer 
all questions, especially the momentous ones like this one. 
But in this crisis my intelligence utterly failed me. I 
only gasped, “What?” For such a question there was 
absolutely no excuse. , 

“Dat is de Debil,” said Prince solemnly. 

Even as a little child I realized that Prince, on ques- 
tions mysterious, was usually my superior. Mother had 
been trying to give us some rudiments of religion by 
reading us “The Damson Plums” and other sinister Vic- 
torian Sunday School tracts, so that our sense of sin and 
the immediate rewards thereof was developed to that 
point of sensitiveness that only a child ever possesses. 
We were villainous thieves, and the devil, roaring in 
malicious anticipaton, was after us. That’s all there was 
to the business. 


In such a crisis, whither should we fly? Whither indeed 


save to my mother, the all-forgiving, and the high author- 


ity in the occult ways of gods and devils? And to her, 
the red signs of our gilt staining our faces and hands, we 
fled in terror,—chiefly because of fright, but partly also 
because our wrongdoing was heavy upon us, and we 
wanted to be speedily shrived. 1 can remember how those 
two, the black baby and the white, clung sobbing to my 
mother’s dress, imploring sanctuary from the ferocious 
devil. And I remember the sweet voice and the gentle 
hands that stilled our fears. We both crawled contritely 
up in Mother’s lap, where I fell asleep; but Prince, whose 
imagination was more primal than mine, and subject to 
a darker superstition, lay with his black eyes shining, 
every now and then a retreating and shivering sob shak- 
ing his tiny frame. 

It was not until some years later that I learned that 
what had frightened us was a bull alligator serenading 
his ladylove,—or perhaps challenging to brute combat 
some rival dragon. 

That experience had a decidedly heightening effect on 
the religion of Prince and Archie. For a time they be- 
came strangely good, and, when at some distance from 
immediate help, quite puritanical. I recall that one day 
we heroically refused to shoot at an old half-wild cat 
with our sling-shots. But our virtue was motivated. She 
owed her immunity to the fact that we discovered her 
near the old plantation graveyard,—peopled, of course, 
with phantoms far worse than a mere devil,—phantoms 
just waiting for little boys who would torment a cat. 

That graveyard was a place which had a fearsome ap- 
peal to our imaginations. Prince and I loved each other 
unaffectedly,—as children sometimes do; and we never 
expressed this loyalty more (Continuing on page 694) 
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SKYWAY 
SYMPHONY 








By CHARLES NEWTON ELLIOTT 

ACH YEAR, when the harvest moon begins to ride 
3 its wide, golden trail through the sky, when a riot of 

red and gold and purple has been flung in glorious 
disarray across the face of marsh and woodland, a curious 
sense of something intangible and mysterious comes to me. 
At night I awaken and find myself tinglingly alert, listen- 
ing, staring into the darkness, every sense strained to catch 
the whisper of something, somewhere. 

Though usually unaware of it, I am listening for the 
symphony of the skyways, the noiseless beat of a million 
feathered wings, of a million feathered bodies hurtling 
southward to answer the call of other lands. I try to 
imagine myself with that far-flung multitude of the wild, 
swinging through the cold, close-cropped darkness, far 
above lighted towns and cities, high over black hill bar- 
riers and plains and swelling seas—swinging through un- 
charted sky lanes, riding down the pathways of the stars. 

The little gray swallows, the minstrel robin, the teal 
which flies with whipping, silken wingbeats, the regal 
swan—all leave me tied to the earth, a plodding, ugly, 
mundane creature with feet and head of clay, but with a 
transcending soul that flies with them in the clean, sweet 
space above the earth. 

Each year I look forward to the coming of the harvest 
moon with a thrill of anticipation. I watch for the birds 
which wing their ways into the darkness and the dawn and 
I watch for the first arrival of the great Canadian honker, 
whose wild ecstatic music floods all my being with a 
thrill no other thing, living or dead, can produce. 

Each year, when a graying chill creeps into the night 
and a billion leaves quit pulsating and drift silently 
downward to become a part of the mold of the earth, 
the honkers return to their winter homes. More than two 
hundred, in V formation, shut off their powerful flesh 
and blood dynamos high above the earth and float in 
weary, gradually-diminishing circles to the open, ruffled 
waters of Ocmulga Ponds. They stretch their tired wings 
in much the same manner as a human would yawn, and 
quabble in low, contented voices among themselves. Jour- 
ney’s end. ; 

Ocmulga Ponds? Pick up an atlas of the narrow con- 
fined world in which we live and turn to a map which 
shows the State of Georgia. Find Atlanta. Got it? We 
begin our journey under the basement of one of its well 
known hotels. The beginning of a river is there. A tiny 
trickle seeps out of the ground and begins its tortuous 
but harmonious way toward the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Indian name for it was Welaunee. Caucasian blasphemy 
dubs it South River. 

Less than fifty miles from the South’s largest capital 
city, the little river suddenly ceases its tempestuous jour- 
ney and swells in its banks, overflowing bottomlands and 
licking at the high hillsides. There it runs into the back- 
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waters of the big power company dam near Jackson and 
joins two other streams, the Alcova and Yellow Rivers. 
All three make the Ocmulga, and behind the high con- 
crete barrier, they form a lake whose irregular water line 
measures almost a hundred miles. Those are Ocmulga 


Ponds. 


Sweetgum Point is not a point at all. It is a densely 
forested, oblong island, lying well in the fork of the three 
rivers. Oncé, before the big mass of concrete and steel 
was thrown between the hills to obstruct the tumbling 
waters, it had been a peninsula. A family had built a 
house on top of the hill and cultivated the slopes around 
it. A few years later when the waters rose to circle 
Sweetgum Point, they moved away, leaving the house to 
desolation and decay, to be used by the few hunting and 
fishing parties who chanced to stop on the tiny bit of 
land thrusting its nose above the water. Thus it was when 
Captain Samuel C. Candler came into possession of it and 
we went to live upon it for two winters. 

In many places boards had been ripped off the walls 
of the house and we had to do some crazy-quilt patching. 
Where the window panes were out, we covered the square, 
gaping holes with cardboard. The rusty hinges had to be 
again nailed into their places, and the well cleaned out. 
The huge, uncouth stone fire-place was our salvation, and 
we spent the long hours of darkness sitting before it, revel- 
ing in its fellowship, discussing how the days ahead would 
be spent. For we were devoting most of our time and at- 
tention to the Canada geese. 

I] count the two years which I spent in Sam’s compan- 
ionship, hunting those birds, studying their habits, match- 
ing them wit for wit, as two of the most glamorous years 
of my existence. During that period I learned more about 
the wily Canadian honker than I have ever known about 
any other bird. I was more healthy and vibrantly alive 
than at any other time of my life. We encountered thrill 
after thrill that one would scarcely deem credible in such 
thickly populated regions as the one in which we lived. 
We found humor and philosophy and sadness along that 
wilderness trail. 

Sam and I did not move into our Sweetgum home for 
the special reason of studying geese. He went to seek 
health and recreation, and I tagged along for a glimmer 
of adventure. We both went to commune with the out- 
of-doors, to check our knowledge against that of wilderness 
creatures, and to eat an occasional delicious meal of fried 
rabbit or roast duck. 

Then one night, in front of the fire, Sam said: “You 
know, those geese flying overhead have a sort of fasci- 
nation for me. Let’s devote some of our time to finding 
out where they spend the day and what they do.” 

“All right,” I agreed, casually. 

But from that moment on, the geese ceased to be some- 
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thing to be discussed when all other subjects failed. They 
became the topic of every campfire, the subject of many 
heated controversies. They brought us laughs and disap- 
pointments and became a sort of goal toward which we 
both strived, almost symbolical of life itself. Perhaps 
that is why I often awake at night, staring into the dark- 
ness, nerves all a-tingle, listening, waiting for the time- 
less call to come ringing down the heavens. Those two 
years ground a challenge into the fibre of my soul, and 
it has become a part of me, just as the verdant slopes 
are a part of the hills. 

Perhaps no other bird has as romantic a prestige as 
the Canada goose. To see him come driving down the 
skyways in his wavering, symphonic V, sets the dullest 
imagination on fire. The way this bird answers the chal- 
lenge of the wilderness, from his breeding ground to his 
winter home, his keenness, his bold- 
ness, his devotion,—all are admirable 
qualities. 

In watching these birds, Sam and 
I found much to amuse us. Not from 
the birds themselves, especially, for 
they were intently serious in all that 
they did, but from hunters who be- 
lieved what someone once said about 
geese being foolish. I have seen 
clever hunters try every trick they 
knew, from lying half frozen in a 
blind at daylight, to stalking those 
great birds under the cover of dark- 
ness, and except for special consid- 
eration from Dame Fortune, they 
came home empty handed. 

Sam and I were particularly de- 
lighted one winter by the antics of 
two native hunters who declared at 
our campfire that they were going to 
“kill a goose or bust.” And though 
they scared the flock half to death 
a number of times, as far as I know, 
they never made good their boast. 

Perhaps the most humorous idea 
they had was the one of a cannon, 
rigged up on front of the old river 
bateau which carried them on their 
riparian escapades. It was Willie’s 
idea and he insisted that he be al- 
lowed to make the cannon and shoot 
it. Bob, after much argument, finally 
consented to play silent partner in 
the little adventure. Sam and I went along to help eat 
or bury, depending on the turn of events. 

The rivermen found a two inch pipe, battered its end 
in and plugged it with cement. With wire and nails they 
fastened it securely on the bow of the bateau. They bored 
a tiny hole, put in a fuse, jammed in a double handful 
of gunpowder, packed it tightly with paper wadding and 
then poured in lead slugs, fishing sinkers, shot, bolts— 
anything with impact enough to kill. I protested when 
they put in the scrap iron, but they paid me absolutely 
no attention. More wadding was added and packed. 

During the afternoon we watched from one of the high 
hill tops surrounding the ponds and saw the geese swing 
down their aerial stairway and skid to a splashing stop 
in the wide river lying between Crooked Run and Lemon 
Island. 

“Four o’clock in the morning,” Bob whispered, though 
the geese were three miles from where we lay hidden. 
“Meet us at the landing at four o’clock.” 

“We'll be there,” Sam promised. 





STARS ON THE TAPERS 
OF THE PINES 


By Iris Lora Thorpe 


Stars on the tapers of the pines 
Burn steadfast through the night, 
On rocky pulpits shedding soft 
Their ancient light. 


Candles flicker and burn low 
On hearth and guarded shrine, 
But God has set eternal flames 
On wicks of pine. 


It was not the first morning that Sam and I had cooked 
our breakfast over the blazing pine wood at three o’clock. 
Many times we had gone out in the early hours to string 
decoys up and down the point for the dawn hour mal- 
lards, but somehow there had never been such a tension 
in the air. We were both excited and we knew it. 

An hour later we stood with the two rivermen where 
pine trees crowded down to the rocky landing. There 
was no breeze and the water stretched in a sort of hazy, 
grassy calm away from the shore line. 

“Go with us,” urged Willie, in a soft voice. 
boat’ll hold four.” 

Sam had watched him pour the handfuls of powder 
and scrap iron into his home-made cannon the day before. 
He shook his head. “No thanks. When I’m butchered, I 
want it done in a more gentle way.” In the blue-black 
ink color which precedes dawn, we 
stood and watched the old _ river 
boat move away from shore. Willie 
was an expert with the paddle and 
scarcely a ripple flowed out from 
its ungainly lines. Another instant 
and it was lost in the darkness. 

Sam and I stood, our coat collars 
turned up against the early morning 
chill, our hands jammed deeply into 
our pockets. We made no sound as 
we stared intently into the opaque 
darkness hanging over the river. 

Suddenly there was a flicker of 
light beyond the point, a clamour 
of uneasy honks from the geese, then 
a long tongue of flame stabbed the 
black, star-studded curtain. At al- 
most the same instant, a shattering 
cascade of sound ripped through 
the early morning. It rolled against 
the hills, whipping back and forth 
like a lost and wailing unearthly 
thing. Above it came screaming cries 
from the throats of two hundred 
geese, as the flock winged its terror- 
stricken flight to the safety zone 
above the earth. Then we _ heard 
Willie’s muffled, gargled yell. 

Sam jumped into the remaining 
boat and I shoved it away from 
shore, climbing aboard as it went. I 
seized an oar and we paddled out 
across the water, forgetful for an 
instant that our hands and feet were almost numb with 
cold. We found the two hunters in the water, struggling 
to keep their heads above the cold surface. With skill 
born of long practice, they climbed into the boat with- 
out upsetting it and we paddled back to shore, where we 
built a fire and remained until dawn crept out over the 
river. 

We searched half the morning for geese. And though 
the impact of the cannon had ripped the boat asunder, 
sent the guns of the two men to the bottom of Ocmulga 
Ponds and gave the Reaper a chance at their lives, not a 
single goose feather could we find floating on the water. 
Weeks later, Willie picked up a few planks of his boat, 
washed ashore at Lemon Island. 

That same year an amusing event happened in Madison, 
Georgia. One cold, rainy night, a flock of geese came 
over the town and seeing wet pavement in the glare of 
street lamps, thought it was water. The entire flock came 
down in the middle of Main Street and parked there until 
morning, probably being too (Continuing on page 711) 
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CHRISTMAS TREES 


By 
Grif ALEXANDER 


Ans he spake of trees, from the cedar 


that isin Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth 
from the wall. 1 Kings 4.33 


ALL the trees are Christmas trees all the year round all the world over; for 
peace dwells among them and goodwill is ever manifest. 


Their roots cling to the earth, like a babe to the breast, seeking sustenance 
therefrom; their shoots peep above the ground, seeking the sunshine, basking 
in the sunshine; their tender leaves bud forth, wondering at the world, re- 
joicing; their trunks grow stout as the sap mounts and builds; their blossoms 
tempt the bees to do them service; and their fruits give joy to man. They 
stretch out their arms in thankfulness and daily draw nearer to heaven. 


All the fowls of heaven (saith the prophet Isaiah) make their nests in their 
boughs, and under their branches do all the beasts of the field bring forth 
their young, and under their shadows dwell all great nations. 

Where there are no trees great nations die; and wandering tribes cross the 
waste land from one oasis to another, from one tree to another; for the tree 
is life and joy in living. 


Under a tree was proved the virtue of raiment; under a tree was dis- 
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covered the earth’s attraction; under numberless 
trees treaties have been signed and history made. 


The tree trunk bearing notices and proclama- 
tions was the first newspaper; even as, reduced to 


pulp, it is the last. 
The Tree herself is the Mother of Conservation. 


As beautiful upon the mountains as the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings are 
the roots that stay the approach of evil, that 
retard destructive forces. 





There is virtue, there is beneficence im 
snow. It covers the earth with a warm 
blanket and encourages the seeds to wake, 
the shoots to stir, and the little tendrils to 
prepare for the coming of Spring. 


There is virtue, there is beneficence in 
rain. It refreshes the thirsty earth and 
cheers the growing grain. But rain and 
melting snow too suddenly approaching may 
drown the earth and spoil the crop and carry 
off the germinating soil without which all 
living things must die. The wise trees stay 
the torrents and withhold their terrors; save 
only when man himself in his ignorance in- 








Every tree bears gifts. The fruit trees come with their lar- 
gesse, and their bounty they plentifully bestow upon us; we par- 
take of nuts and apples and oranges and figs; and from the 
press come cider and perry. 


It is thus the tree first wooed man, giving him his first lesson, 
giving him the little things he understood, the necessary things 
his appetite demanded. They gave him food, they gave him 
shelter, they gave him wherewithal to clothe his body. 


For the trees had the wisdom of countless years before man 
walked erect and began to ask himself questions. And they 
stored the fuel for the fires without which man could not hope 
to forge the tools that enabled him to work wonders with wood; 
boats and wagons and houses and furniture. 


Ay, the coal of fire that warms and heartens is a sign and to- 
ken that all the trees are Christmas trees, be they living or dead. 





Nature teaches man that all things 
good are beautiful. There is the beau- 
ty of budding leaf and bursting blos- 
som; the beauty of colors; of chloro- 
phyll. Using the sun for a palette 
she mixes light green and blue green 
and yellow and orange until she has 
just the right tint for the leaves of 
oak, of locust, of walnut, of gum, of 
persimmon. And there is the beauty 
of dissolution, when the green fairy 
is withdrawn, and the leaves, drying, 
hold only the yellow and the orange; 
yea, and the sugar-red, the product of 
belated arboreal thrift and a tardy 
Jack Frost. There is a beauty and a 
grace in dying, but not all may know 
this truth. 


There is the beauty of detail and 
the beauty of entirety; the stately 
beauty of oak and elm and cedar; the 
homely beauty of an old apple tree. 
Children under an apple tree are like 
chickens under a kindly old hen. A 
young locust tree is like a maiden on 
the side of a hill, her kerchief blowing. 


There is the beauty of a tree-sky- 
line, and of a cathedral forest where 
the worshiper may prayerfully tread. 
And there is beauty of line in a bare 
tree in the dusk. God limned it in 
charcoal on a December day. 


Something of this beauty man put 
into his handiwork; beauty of line, of 
proportion, of balance, of color. The 
beauty of the oak lived in the clipper, 
the loveliest thing that ever sailed the seas. The beauty of 
oak, walnut, maple and cherry, live in highboy and lowboy, in 
tables and chairs and paneling. Hardwoods take on polish, dis- 
playing the grain; and the fine woods supplement with veneer 
the uses of the baser woods. 


Ansel Adams 


The dyer takes his toll from walnut and chestnut and 
logwood; the tanner his from oak and hemlock; the chemist 
from chestnut, hemlock, oak and spruce; and the distiller from 


hemlock, birch and beech. 


Blazoned in wood is the progress of man; the dug-out, the 
canoe, the ketch, the schooner, the clipper; the sled, the wagon 
and its wheels; the hut, the house and its furniture. 


That was the record as yesterday ended; the horse-and- 
buggy-yesterday; when the middle of the hub was of gum and 
the axle was of pin oak; and the plane of the carpenter was 
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of the wood of the persimmon tree. 


Today the huge vessels that plough 
the main are of steel; streamlined 
steel has driven the horse from the 
highways; the handles of tools are 
metal; and wood that once delighted 
the eye is sped through hoppers to 
meet with printer’s ink. 


But calm, serene, the forests re- 
main, smiling at the sky, talking to 
the wind, and sheltering the living 
things that love them. 


The wise trees know that man at 
last will learn that what is reaped 
must first be sown; that what is 
taken must be replaced; that famine 
follows waste. 


He may learn something, too, from 
the peace that dwells in the forest; 
but that is a lesson still a long way 


off. 


Every tree’s a Christmas tree and 
every conservationist an aid to Santa 
Claus; for well he knows that the 
forest is the better for the tree of 
knowledge. It is for this they wait. 
It is part of the mighty scheme; as 
much a part as the scattering oj 
seeds by birds; as the fertilization of 
blossoms by bees and butterflies. 


The woodsman goes into the forest 
to cut down trees for his winter 
woodpile. With ax and brush-hook 
he cuts through the tangled thicket, 
piling up the brush and setting it on fire, when the day is 
damp and there is no wind. And the fire rises, with much 
smoke; yellow and blue and brown and drab and black; 
dotted with sparks that die before they have traveled far. 
And the fire hisses and crackles and the bamboo shoots ex- 
plode like shrapnel, and ever and anon there is a metallic 
click as though two pieces of silver had come together; and 
the smoke that comes from the fire is pleasing to the nostrils, 
even as incense to the nostril; with odors of pine and cedar 
and brier and spicebush; and the fire makes a nest for itself 
in the brush, a round nest, with a rim of green twigs. 


And the woodsman cuts down the dead trees, cording the 
pine, trimming the cedar and locust logs. 


And in due time when the day is done, and the night is cold, 
and the wind blows in the chimney, and cries at the door. 
begging for entrance, he sits by a log fire and dreams, warm and 


content, in the light of his fire from the wood. 


Happy the man who has his home where there are trees. 
His days are pictures he delights in; pictures filed away and 
often forgotten—though some he frames and hangs on the 
wall so that ever and anon he may refresh his eyes with 
things that have passed. And those days that have known 
sorrow, these also are pictures he hangs on the walls of re- 
membrance but in a quiet room where none but he may look 
upon them. 


And he shall be like a tree planted by the river of waters 
(says the Psalmist), that bringeth forth his fruit in his sea- 
son; his leaf shall not wither and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper. 


For all the trees are Christmas trees, all the year round, all 


the world over; for Peace dwells among them and Goodwill is 
ever manifest. 
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The Forest Industries Look Ahead 


A Research Viewpoint of What the Next Fifty Years Hold for the 
Logging, Lumbering and Other Woods Industries of the West 


By CARLILE P. WINSLOW 


Director, United States Forest Products Laboratory 





As the pruner of the future, the author sees a light, 
portable power-driven saw such as this—now under 
development—which will far outstrip slow,  self- 
pruning and put young timber into merchantable 
production years ahead of Nature’s schedule. 


HEN one attempts to forecast coming events from a 

WV research viewpoint, he must be excused from any ef- 

fort to foretell exact occurrences, to predict cate- 

gorical happenings, or to prophesy by the calendar. His 

prophesies must be understood only as a presentation of some 

broader trends that seem inevitable and some factors related 

to them that in all probability will significantly affect devel- 
opments fifty or more years hence. 

The West Coast logging and lumbering industry represents 
a gigantic development in capital invested and labor em- 
ployed, with contacts and ramifications in every economic 
activity of the region. Broadly speaking, its problem for the 
long-range future is, how can its forest resources be handled 
and its wood industries developed to support permanently and 
to enlarge such an economic structure? If, in step with ex- 
pected trends, the population of the Pacific Coast as a whole 
materially increases, what quota of employment can the forest 
resources be made to support? 

Probably the safest prediction is that fundamental changes 
lie ahead of the logging, lumbering and other wood indus- 
tries of the West Coast—changes not necessarily different in 
kind from those confronting other regions, but more dra- 
matically focused and more sharply defined. 

The first and most obvious factor operating in this direc- 
tion is the changing character of the forest stand. Past and 
present cutting methods are changing radically the diameter 
composition of the future stand. In the Pacific Coast forest 
of the future, small-sized trees will predominate. A few 
decades will largely see the end of the big trees, and the 
western industry will have to join the rest of the country in 
realizing on what nature has supplied in the way of regrowth. 

The second factor is that the available forest resources can 
be made to sustain an annual growth which at least in volume 
may equal or even exceed the predepression cut. It would 
seem to be well within the power of the region to provide 
itself with a permanent and adequate supply of forest ma- 
terial for the maintenance of large forest industries, even 
though this supply must be different in size and quality from 
what has been available in the past. 

A third main factor that will affect future operations will 
be continuing competition in the wood products market. Of 
course, as population grows and a more widely distributed 
prosperity is achieved, a more bountiful use of wood prod- 
ucts, along with other commodities, may be looked for. But, 
on the other hand, if other regions nearer to the large con: 
suming markets succeed in rehabilitating their depleted forest 
resources, while simultaneously the West’s large-size high- 
quality timber disappears, regional competition, particularly 
in the structural field, may be more acute than in the past; 
and it hardly seems likely that there will be a cessation of 
development and competition in the case of so-called sub- 
stitutes for wood. 

Basically, it is final cost and serviceability to the ultimate 
user that will determine the success of industry in the face of 
all kinds of competition; and while serviceability, or quality, 
is largely subject to technical control and development, low 
cost hinges in a critical degree on cheap and abundant raw 
materials and permanency and stability of operations. ; 

Abundance of raw materials has given the Pacific Coast's 
wood industries marked advantages in the past. Whatever 
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the form or the volume of production in the 
future, the pressure of competition will neces- 
sitate the maintenance of the lowest possible 
level of raw wood costs, and stable rather than 
migrating operations. It is easy to see that 
these factors will work somewhat against the 
private ownership of great bodies of valuable 
stumpage. 

The fourth factor, which arises directly 
from the preceding one, is the trend toward 
public ownership of forest lands and public 
aid to private owners. Regardless of individ- 
ual views and of shifts in political currents, 
the impact of economic and social factors 
seems headed, through one process or an- 
other, in that direction. While there is a 
great variety of influences involved in this 
tendency, if public cooperation in land own- 
ership is once accomplished in a large way, 
and if adequate administration of the hold- 
ings is provided, it would have the distinct 
advantages of easing the land situation, of 
ending migration and giving stability to the 
utilization industries, and of insuring them a 
continuing wood supply at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

The trend to shorter hours and higher 
wages for labor presents a fifth factor which 
can hardly be expected to diminish in the 
future. A man-day of work promises to be- 
come more expensive as time goes on; the 
question the industries must face is whether 


the labor cost per unit of product is going to 
things—what the product is, and how the 

product is made. From a recent publication 

of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 

lacked twenty-five cents of being big enough 

to go around, while at the same time the labor L 

share of that dollar was just over fifty cents. a 
somehow handicapped with inefficient means | 

of production? If the trend toward greater 
man-per-hour production is a fundamental 

ards of living, what does that mean for the \ 

future of logging and lumbering? Output \ 

per man in the lumber industry was not ma- 

it was in 1899, whereas there was a gain of 

twenty-four per cent in the iron and steel in- 

dustries, fifty-eight per cent in stone, clay and 

ing, 120 per cent in nonferrous metals, and 

over 1,000 per cent in motor vehicles. It is a known fact 
that labor absorbs a larger proportion of the total produc- 
that compete with lumber in the construction field. All this 
points to the need for greater mechanization in the wood- 
utilization industries, from tree to finished product; also, 
there is need for a conscious development of other products, 
in which improved mechanization and technical methods 
may count more heavily and more effectively. 

ered—the greater economic and social values arising from 
the production of refined rather than simple or crude prod- 
ucts. Number of employees and wages paid are a better 


increase also. The answer depends on two 
it appears that the lumber dollar last year 
Is the workman taking too much, or is he 
element in higher wages and higher stand- \ 
terially higher just before the depression than 
glass, sixty-two per cent in paper and print- 
tion costs of lumber than it does for other basic materials 
along with efforts to rationalize lumber production methods, 
Finally, a sixth and closely allied factor must be consid- 
guide to the importance of an industry than the mere bulk 
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In the new book of silviculture, the author finds that the young growth 
of the future will be subject at all stages to intelligent management, and 
so will develop into common use structural material such as this full- 
scale, glued laminated half-arch, built up from small-size material. 


of material used; and while the normal lumber industry 
still ranks first among the wood-using industries in number 
of wage earners, that does not tell the whole story. For 
example, a given quantity of wood, if converted into paper, 
will provide employment for nearly three times as many 
wage earners as when converted into rough lumber; and if 
converted into rayon there will be nearly sixty times as 
much employment. 

In visualizing the kind of operations that offer the great- 
est promise of continuing success in the era ahead, it seems 
likely that the economic benefits of concentrated operation 
on a limited area will be realized more fully than in the 
past. With migratory tendencies reduced or eliminated, and 
with governmental encouragement of sustained-yield prac- 
tice, the trend toward stabilization should be marked. 
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Secondly, since the time and cost of growing a crop of 
timber will be clearly recognized, there will be a definite 
trend toward salvaging all values possible from parts of the 
tree that now fall to waste in woods and mill. Utilization 
should become more intensive in many lines. Forest in- 
dustry should become more broadly diversified and yet more 
closely integrated, with the sawmill, the veneer mill, the 
fabricating works, the pulping plant, and the chemical fac- 
tory, forming a multiple hook-up centered on realizing 
maximum values from timber of the size and quality that 
will be available. Generally speaking, large capital invest- 
ments released from timber holdings may be advantageously 
applied to conversion plants of even higher mechaniza- 
tion and technical organization than are now common. 

Stabilization! That means that the utilization industries 
will make them- 
selves at home 
with the trees. The 
growth, develop- 
ment and harvest- 
ing of a forest crop 
will be as much a 
part of the day’s 
work as raising 
corn is to a farm- 
er. Considerations 
of quality and rate 
of growth of young 
timber will begin 
to take on impor- 
tance of the same 
order as measur- 
ing a ripe stand 
for cutting. Better 
utilization will 
tend toward the 
removal of restric- 
tions as to species, 
and questions such 
as the proper 
adaptation of spe- 
cies to site will as- 
sume serious prac- 
tical interest. Ex- 
perimental find- 
ings relative to 
wood growth and 
quality will pass 
into realistic ap- 
plication, and it is 
quite possible that 
blocks of timber 
will be grown un- 
der controlled con- 
ditions to meet 
particular quality 
requirements— 
one block close 
grown for high 
summerwood con- 
tent, density, and 
strength, another 
block in open 
stand for rapid 
diameter increase 
on a pulpwood ro- 
tation, and still 
other blocks given 
over to special 





All modern signs point to a greatly increased future demand for pulp and 

paper. To make possible pulping experiments at temperatures much great- 

er than now commercially used, this chrome-nickel-alloy lined digester, 

with a capacity of 1,000 pounds of pulp, and which can be operated up 

to 400 pounds per square inch pressure, has been developed at the Forest 
Products Laboratory. 





biological strains or varieties developing certain types of 
grain, figure and extractive content. 

Silviculture will step out of the textbooks and into active 
life, because the forest will no longer stand waiting simply 
for the faller’s ax but will be young growth subject at all 
stages to intelligent management. The work of woods crews 
will begin to pay for itself as thinnings find their way into 
profitable conversion products and as the timber stand re- 
sponds to its care in terms of improved growth and proper- 
ties. An activity that is inconceivable today will become 
widespread practice: namely, pruning. The fruitless dec- 
ades spent waiting for stubborn growing stock to shed its 
spikes and get down to the business of putting on merchant- 
able wood will be short-cut by the direct action of men 
with power-driven pole saws getting results worth dollars 
per hour from 
their work in the 
final value of the 
tree. 

With a forest 
stand very differ- 
ent in character 
from that seen in 
the past, and with 
the sustained-yield 
objective in the 
ascendant, log- 
ging methods are 
due for radical 
changes. Perma- 
nent rather than 
temporary opera- 
tions, quick re- 
growth, and the 
shortest practicable 
cutting cycle will 
be required; hence 

0gging practice 
will have to pro- 
vide both for re- 
moval from the 
forest area of the 
material that 
should be taken 
and for the protec- 
tion of the grow- 
ing stock that must 
be left. Perhaps 
further develop- 
ments in tractor 
and _ ground-line 
logging or a com- 
bination of the two 
will offer solutions. 

In the milling ot 
the logs also im- 
portant changes 
may be expected. 
There will be an 
evolution away 
from the very big 
mill geared for 
maximum produc- 
tion from _ old- 
growth logs and 
the development of 
a larger number 
of units to operate 
on small logs to be 
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cut not only for lumber but for dimension and other parts 
adapted to built-up structural processes. Possibly there will 
even be a definite place for a truly efficient small portable 
mill to be readily moved and operated to handle scattered 
lots of raw material that will be available. 

To those nurtured in the tradition of great forest timber 
of unlimited size and prime quality there may be something 
inherently unattractive in the conception of structural mem- 
bers built up more or less laboriously from small trees. 
Yet smaller sizes of trees in the future will mean just that. 
With logs too small io furnish one-piece structural parts of 
the dimensions required, economical ways and means will 
have to be found to cut and build large members from small 
material. This is not a new principle by any means; it has 
been the automatic trend in construction ever since men 
learned the 
use of tools 
and grasped 
the elements 
of practical 
engineering. 
The concept of 
this develop- 
ment which 
looms more 
and more im- 
portant and 
mecessary for 
the future vis- 
ualizes  built- 
up posts and 
columns, 
glued laminat- 
ed beams, 
glued laminat- 
ed arches of 
varied forms 
and sizes, 
chords and 
web members 
of heavy trus- 
ses made up 
of several 
pieces assem- 
bled not with 
glue but with 
modern mech- 
anical devices, 
and, finally, 
entirely new 
types of frame buildings, towers and bridges utilizing rela- 
tively small dimension material and made possible through 
the use of modern connectors and more efficiently nailed and 
bolted joints. 

Closely allied to the foregoing is the growing trend in the 
development and use of plywood as a structural material. 
Factors in its favor are its strength and nail-holding ability, 
the uniformity of its properties, the large light-weight units 
in which it can be used, and the relatively small waste at- 
tendant upon its manufacture. Back of this and of vital 
significance to the future is the need to determine the limit- 
ing factors in the cutting of veneer from logs of the smallest 
size and poorest quality possible. Little is really to be 
gained, from the long-range viewpoint, by the development 
of a greatly enlarged plywood industry if it can only sur- 
vive on the large-size high-quality logs which, as a class, 
will not be available in the future. 

A large part of the nation’s lumber production now finds 
a market in the housing field, and it is safe to say that this 





These molded products in the modern manner are made from wood waste by a 

chemical reaction and not by a mere binding together of sawdust particles. Thus 

is developed a durable low-cost plastic which may find use in flooring, wall panels, 
and a wide variety of other products. 


market will continue in the future. However, there is a 
distinct trend today toward the mass production of pre- 
fabricated homes and other small buildings. Throughout 
the country there is an increasing recognition that if home 
building could be developed in a manner comparable with 
what has happened in the last generation with automobiles, 
it would largely solve the big problem of better homes at 
greatly reduced costs. Units or panels, shop fabricated, 
light enough to be readily handled, transported, and easily 
assembled at the site, well insulated and weather-tight, are 
the order of the day. Other materials are pressing into the 
market through the development of such building units, and 
it is only through well directed, intelligent effort that wood 
can hold an important place in this inevitable evolution. 
Aside from its relation to the volume of future markets for 
timber prod- 
ucts, the mass 
production of 
houses has an 
important 
bearing upon 

the character 

of the material 

that will be 
available in 
the future. 
Present ten- 
dencies would 
indicate that 
small-dimen- 
sion stock and 
sheet material 
such as ply- 
wood will be 
very much in 

the picture. As 
the _prefabri- 
cating idea 
grows and de- 
velops, it will 
necessitate im- 
provements in 
glues and glu- 

4 ing, in paint- 
ing, fireproof- 
ing, heat and 
sound insula- 
tion, and the 
prevention of 
moisture in- 
filtration and transfusion through the walls, roofs and floors. 
In the chemical utilization field it is the composition 
rather than the physical properties of the wood that deter- 
mines its value as a raw material, and size is of much less 
importance than in the lumber and structural field. All 
woods may be roughly described as composed of from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent lignin, about forty-five per 
cent cellulose, and the rest mostly cellulose-like carbohy- 
drates, with a few odd chemical groups like methyl alcohol 
—acetic acid sticking to them. The cellulose is the main 
constituent of value in making the chemical pulps that go 
into papers and the various modern products such as rayon, 
cellophane, films, lacquers and explosives. The cellulose- 
like carbohydrates are the main source of methyl alcohol 
and acetic acid as obtained by destructive distillation. Lig- 
nin remains a chemical mystery; little is known of its com- 
position, and few and only unimportant chemical wood 
products have in the past been made from it. There are 
other diversified chemical wood (Continuing on page 708) 
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The Forest Lockout on 
Mount Hood — 11,250 
Feet Up. 
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WORK AND PLAY GO ON..-REGARDLESS 
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Winter Quarters on the 
Targhee, in Idaho. 


On the Snoqualmie in 
Washington. 


“MUSH, RANGER, MUSH FOR HOME!” 
When the Snow is Seven 
Feet Deep, on the White 
River National Forest, in 


Colorado. 








In the High Places. 
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“And beyond them stood the forest, 
Stood the Groves of Singing Pine-Trees, 
Green in Summer, White in Winter, 
Ever Sighing Ever Singing.” --Longfellow 
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A Crystal Cascade on the White Mountain 
National Forest, in New Hampshire. 











land in the United States have been forfeited to theo- 
retical or actual public ownership because of non- 
payment of taxes. That is an acreage equal to or greater 
than the total area of many states. It is as though all 
the State of Georgia and the five adjoining counties in 
southeastern Alabama were completely withdrawn from 
private ownership. 

The centers of concentration of this new Public Domain 
are in the Lake States, the South, and the Pacific North- 
west. These lands represent in most instances areas where 
private ownership has broken down from one or more of 
several inter-related causes. In most states no sufficient 
authority in law exists whereby the public, in its capacity 
as government, can establish bonafide ownership and pro- 
ceed to protect and develop the land. Much of this for- 
feited forest domain, as a result of such a condition in the 


: is estimated that at least 40,000,000 acres of forest 












































































































THE SOUTH’S NO-MAN’S-LAND 


By RONALD CRAIG 







law, is a “no-man’s-land,” stripped of its timber, swept 
by periodic fires, and often left to resemble its counter- 
part in Flanders. 

In the Gulf States, from Florida to eastern Texas, and 
including Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma, it is estimated 
that in 1934 more than 19,600,000 acres of forest land 
was in tax-default for three or more years, and nominally 
in public ownership, although actually in private use in 
many cases. In Florida, 7,925,000 acres of forest land 
were in tax default for three or more years, in eastern 
Oklahoma 2,815,000 acres, in Georgia, 2,700,000 acres, 
and in eastern Texas, 2,610,000 acres. Louisiana recorded 
1,720,000 acres; Arkansas, 965,000; Mississippi, 800,000; 
and Alabama, 80,000 acres. In addition to forest land, 
11,885,000 acres of other types of land were in chronic 
tax-default, to bring the grand total in the eight states to 
31,500,000 acres. 


These areas represent those on which taxes were 
in default for three or more years, as reported in the 
several states. The laws of most of these states pro- 
vide for either the state or county to take a tax-deed 
to such of these three-year delinquent lands as are 
not sold to private interests at the tax sales. The 
states in several cases, however, have not exercised 
their legal right of foreclosure of title. This is par- 
ticularly true in Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Georgia, and to a lesser degree in Mississippi. Only 
in Alabama and Oklahoma, and most recently in 
Arkansas, has government moved toward acquire- 
ment of full title. In other states, through apathy 
of public officials, through poorly designed and exe- 
cuted laws or through deliberate opposition to tax- 
foreclosure on the part of these officials, the public’s 
title is one in name only, not one in fact. It is com- 
mon knowledge, not only among public officials and 
title attorneys, but also among the taxpayers, that 
the state’s title to tax-forfeited land is not defensible 
in court. Hence it must not be assumed that the several 
states have come into full ownership, use, and title 
of the 31,000,000 acres reported here as tax-forfeited. 


The figures indicate that there has been in many 
areas a definite breakdown in private land owner- 
ship—a breakdown accentuated and aggravated by 
the last few years of depression. Whether this break- 
down is permanent or temporary remains to be 
seen. There are indications that recent Federal and 
state credit extensions, notably benefit payments un- 
der the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, have eased the situation 
on the better properties considerably in several states. 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi all report ex- 
tensive redemption of tax-forfeited lands, and the 
same is probably true of other states. In Georgia, 
where tax-title passes to the county, there is exten- 
sive temporary and even chronic delinquency, but 
owing to certain provisions in the law and to general 
laxity in enforcing forfeiture, very little land has 


The worn-out, eroded fields of the farm in the fore- 
ground have brought about its reversion for taxes. 
The stand of shortleaf pine on the hill has helped 
pay taxes on the adjoining farm. 
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into actual 
county ownership 
through tax forfeit- 
ure, being carried 
on the county books 
in the name of the 
record owner for 
several years after 
the legal expiration 
of the redemption 
period, and in many 
cases heing ulti- 
mately redeemed 
either through com- 
promise or by full 
payment of taxes. 
The area in Georgia 
reported above is 
that in tax-default 
for three or more 
years whether actu- 
ally foreclosed in 
county title or still 
in private use. 
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The causes of tax-delinquency are, of course, almost 
legion, but they can be grouped into four major classes. 
The first, though not often the most important, group of 
causes may be classed as physical. In this class may be 
placed land that is too steep, or too wet, or too eroded, 
or with too poor a soil for profitable agricultural crop 
production—land that is physically submarginal for crops, 
or even perhaps for private forest ownership. Also in this 
category of causes must be included the action of fire, 
drought and storms. While areas of this general nature 
may in boom times be utilized at a small profit, they are 
the first to go out of production during normal times and 
especially in a depression. During a long period of low 
prices, such lands very frequently are forfeited for non- 
payment of taxes. Opposing this trend, of course, in hard 
times is the taking up of small areas by city dwellers out 
of employment who seek to force a living from the soil. 
These areas are small in aggregate and do not materially 
affect the tendency to increased delinquency and forfeiture. 

The second group of causes is economic in .character. 
In this category are such causes as mismanagement of the 
natural resources—-soil, minerals, timber and similar re- 
sources, including the practice of some timber operators 
or owners to “cut out and get out,” or to “cut whenever 
we need the ready cash”; inequitable taxation; unwise 
expansion and over-capitalization and speculation. Al- 
though, in the South, the economic must rank as one of 
the two principal groups of causes responsible for tax- 
forfeiture, excessive taxation of forest lands is not a 
prominent factor among them except in a few areas in- 
volving denuded lands or areas of slow growth and low 
productivity or lying in special improvement districts. In 
general the tax on forest land is not excessive in relation 
to actual income received from these lands under normal 
conditions. This is not true in certain Florida, Louisiana 
and Arkansas sections, however, where taxes are almost 
confiscatory. 

A third group of causes may be classed as sociological. 
Under this heading may be placed such conditions as 
death of owner, or a member of his immediate family, re- 
sulting in abandonment of the property; unexpected ex- 
penditures for illness, leaving insufficient capital to con- 
tinue operations; and other similar conditions generally 
outside of the control of the owner. While these factors 


weigh large in numerous individual instances, they are not 
a primary cause over the region as a whole. 
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One view of the South’s No-Man’s-Land. 
constitutes the bulk of the 16,000,000 
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It is land in this condition which 
acres of tax-forfeited forest area. 


The fourth group of causes of tax-delinquency includes 
those factors which can be classed as statutory and ad- 
ministrative. In this category are included the laws gov- 
erning the assessment and collection of taxes including the 
procedure in delinquency, which tend to engender short- 
term delinquency, but more especially the custom and 
practice of public officials in the enforcement, or rather, 
failure of enforcement, of these laws. The latter comprise 
compromises and rebate practices, some legal but more 
often not, amounting in some cases to malfeasances, and in 
others to misfeasance. These practices are an especially 
fruitful source of long-term delinquency. 

In every southern state, save perhaps Alabama and 
Oklahoma, the statutory and administrative causes of tax- 
delinquency are, or have been until 1935, if not primary 
causes, second only to the economic in responsibility for 
the huge growth of this no-man’s-land. The ramifications 
of these laws and practices are too long and involved to 
recount here, but a study of them reveals their inherent 
weaknesses. By means of the weaknesses in these laws 
and their administration, it is possible to escape taxes 
almost entirely, or to reduce them by a large percentage. 
This practice obtained widely in Arkansas until the laws 
were revised in 1935. 

It is of interest to know what type of land is reverting 
for taxes. As indicated, sixty-two per cent of the total 
forfeited area of the eight Gulf States is potential forest 
land—land bearing some form of tree growth, or definitely 
abandoned for agriculture for five or more years, and 
accordingly available for restocking with forest trees. In 
four counties in Arkansas studied intensively in 1932 and 
1933 by the Southern Forest Experiment Station, it was 
found that seventy-two per cent of their total forfeited 
area was land now bearing some form of tree growth. In 
addition six per cent was definitely abandoned for agri- 
culture, making a total of seventy-eight per cent of the 
forfeited area in the potential forest land category. No 
attempt is made here to define either the most economically 
or the most socially efficient or desirable future use of this 
land. The statement is limited to present land use. The 
greater instability of ownership of forest land as com- 
pared to other land has been noted in several other states 
and is probably general throughout the South, as well as 
elsewhere in the nation. 

A study of a representative sample of forest land in 
these four Arkansas counties (Continuing on page 712) 
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yucca of the southern California foothills in its full- 
blown and stately beauty, that there is a more mag- 
nificent flower anywhere. At the height of the flowering 
season in May or June the lower reaches of such canyons 
as San Antonio and Cajon present a panorama never to 
be forgotten. No wonder this queen among panicles is 
protected legally against the vandal who cannot enjoy 
beauty without destroying it! 

Yucca whipplei is the most admired member of the 
genus, because of the stateliness and size of the flower 
stalk, as well as the gorgeous symmetry of the panicle of 
ivory-white, bell-shaped blooms. Where soil and moisture 
conditions are particularly favorable, and on timbered 
slopes, the flower stalk sometimes reaches a height of four- 
teen feet. This species is more widely distributed than the 
others, being found quite generally throughout both the 
Coast and Sierra ranges in the southern part of the State. 
Its altitudinal range is from the valley fringes to over 
seven thousand feet. 

Unlike the other three western species, whipplei flowers 
but once, then dies. After a developmental period of a 
decade or more, during which the crown of the plant is 
protected by a dense rosette of needle-pointed, stiff, dag- 
ger-like leaves, the flower stalk develops from the center 
of the rosette in a period of two or three weeks, the time 
depending on the temperature conditions. In a surprising- 
ly short time the fruit is set, following pollination by the 


|; WOULD be difficult to convince one who has seen the 
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CANDLES 
OF 


THE LORD 


By WiLBUR F. DOUGLASS 


Few flowers exhibit the architectural per- 

fection in the essential organs or gorgeous 

symmetry of ivory white, bell-shaped 

blooms as is shown in this close-up of 
the Yucca. 


Pronuba moth, and within a few months a whitened skele- 
ton is all that remains to remind one of this masterpiece 
of Nature. 

Yucca brevifolia, commonly called the Joshua tree, oc- 
cupies a narrow and restricted altitudinal range on the 
mesas of the Mojave Desert. To the average traveler its 
chief interest is its grotesqueness, rather than its beauty, 
while for the botanist it represents a rarity of the lily 
family,—an arborescent species. The Joshua trees are of 
considerable size, with stems frequently two feet or more 
in diameter. The branching habit is so fantastic that the 
impression created on the imaginative observer is that of 
a forest suddenly frozen in the midst of some wild dance. 
The flowers are terminal on the branches and similar to 
whipplei, although less conspicuous, because of reduced 
size. 

Yucca mohavensis, commonly known as Spanish dagger, 
and its smaller, but otherwise similar, relative, yucca 
baccata, are widely distributed through the deserts and 
mountains of the Southwest. The latter is found as far 
east as New Mexico and Colorado. Both of these species 
are shortly branched, compared with brevifolia, and have 
a characteristically ragged appearance, due to the fibrous- 
shredding character of the leaves. 

Beautiful as are the flowers of the various species of 
yucca, the chief item of interest concerning that genus has 
to do with the life history. Over sixty years ago, Riley 
unravelled a story of mutual interdependence between the 
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yucca and certain insignificant moths of the genus Pro- 
nuba, which is unrivalled in the annals of plant and ani- 
mal symbiosis. In fact the relationship is so specialized 
that for each species of yucca there is a corresponding 
species of Pronuba. 

Soon after the flowers become fully developed, one will 
see swarming within the individual blooms small moths, 
similar in general appearance to clothes moths, except for 
the light creamy color. Being night fliers they are rela- 
tively inactive during the daytime. At night the female 
carefully gathers a ball of pollen, for which purpose she 


There are liter- 
ally thousands 
of blooming 
yucca on the 
chapparal-cov- 
ered hillsides of 
California. This 
magnificent 
specimen, fully 
fourteen feet 
high justifies — 
in all its full- 
blown splendor, 
those who call it 
“The Candle of 
the Lord.” 
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has especially adapted mouth parts. She then flies to a 
flower of another plant, inserts her ovipositor through the 
ovary wall, and lays her eggs within it. This done, she 
provides a food supply for her future offspring by so 
carefully and deliberately pushing the ball of pollen down 
the stigmatic tube, that it is hard to think of the act in 
any other terms than of purposeful intelligence. Since the 
yucca is incapable of self-pollination, this highly special- 
ized type of insect pollination is solely responsible for 
the “setting” of seed and formation of fruit. 

Each moth larva eats about (Continuing on page 709) 
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“Shadows and gleaming shafts of light sifting 
Through branches, flicker and play.” 





HIS TREES 


By IRVING HARLOW HART 


Illustrated by Gaston Burridge 


“God made the country, man the town,” you say; 
Yet here, where once the open prairie lay 
And winds wandered unvexed, a forest stands today, 
Man’s work. 

It is a joy to plant a tree 
And watch it grow until its shadowy 
Form rises toward the sky in symmetry 
Unmatched by conscious art. What then the meed 
Of joy to him to whom was given to read 
The record of his labors, wrought in deed 
And truth; not one but many trees, lifting 
Branches that seem to touch the clouds, drifting 
Low in the summer sky; through which shifting 
Shadows and gleaming shafts of light sifting 
Through branches, flicker and play. Ah, treasure trove 
Of joy was his who planted all this grove, 
The symbol of the goal toward which he strove 
Won before day was done. 


How often he 
Wandered among his trees, the melody 
Of song birds adding to the witchery 
Of leafy depths, dim vistas, moving shades, 
Blending and merging with the waving blades 
Of grass. 

He loved it all, the serenades 
Of cawing crows, slow flying home, the call 
Of nesting herons, and, above them all, 
The mourning crooning song at evenfall 
Of turtle doves. The scent of fragrant pines, 
Of leafy mould, of clinging flowering vines, 
Of shy wood blooms, these were his anodynes. 
In these, his trees, love, hope and faith were blent 
To crown the labors of a life, well spent. 
Forever may they stand, his monument. 





eAuthor’s Note— 


UNBROKEN PRAIRIES. 





THIS BIT OF VERSE IS ONE OF A NUMBER WHICH REFLECT MY MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS 
OF A BOYHOOD SPENT ON MY UNCLE’S FARM IN BUTLER COUNTY, IOWA. 


MY UNCLE, IRVING M. FISHER, SETTLED ON THIS FARM IN 1875, WHEN 
THAT SECTION OF IOWA WAS AN OPEN PRAIRIE. HE WAS A LOVER OF TREES AND SUR- 
ROUNDED THE HOME PLACE WITH WHAT CAME TO BE A VERITABLE FOREST, AT ONE TIME 
CHARACTERIZED BY FORESTRY EXPERTS AS ONE OF THE FINEST BITS OF PLANTED TIMBER 
IN IOWA. I HAVE HEARD MY AUNT SAY THAT WHEN THEY SETTLED ON THIS FARM SHE 


COULD LOOK NORTH FROM THE DINING ROOM WINDOW, AS FAR AS EYE COULD SEE, OVER 


“HIS TREES” INTERPRETS MY UNCLE’S MOTIVES AND HIS JOYS IN THE 
GROWTH OF THE TREES WHICH HE HAD PLANTED. 
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EDITORIAL 


Forest Credits and Sustained Yield 


HE American government in its relations to the lum- 

ber industry will do well to recall the fable about a 

goose that laid eggs of gold. Had the owner con- 
trolled his greed, protected his goose, and encouraged her 
to lay more eggs, he might have lived comfortably to the 
end of his days. 

With no derogatory comparison of the lumber industry 
or the men who have invested money in it, the American 
public will do well to consider what the lumber industry 
most needs to give it encouragement in producing profits, 
supporting communities, and paying taxes. Just now the 
industry appears to lack adequate financial credit with 
which economically to finance its operations for terms 
commensurate with the time trees take to mature. Once 
such credit is provided, there is reason to believe that many 
stands of timber now growing on good sites will no longer 
be forced on the market at prices of distress. It is even 
hoped that some of the better tax delinquent areas described 
by Ronald Craig in “The South’s No-Man’s-Land,” appear- 
ing in this issue of AMERICAN Forests, may thus be re- 
stored to private industry. The needed long time, low inter- 
est bearing credit would be a direct aid to those owners who 
can see the advantages of placing their forest holdings under 
a program of sustained yield. 

The need for such financial credit has long been known 
and was expressed two years ago during the Joint Confer- 
ences which led to the formation of Article X of the Lum- 
ber Code. Studies have since been made and a solution is 
available in the form of a bill jointly introduced by Sena- 
tor Fletcher and his Florida colleague, Representative Cald- 
well. These bills now await action by the Congress that 
will convene early in January. The first is with the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Finance; the other with the 
House Committee on Agriculture. Passage of either would 
add a Forest Credits Bank to the existing Farm Credit 
Administration and round out the program of agricultural 
credits by affording adequate facilities for encouraging the 
practice of forestry. 

The fact that forests grow on land and that they will 
provide repeated crops of forest products, makes this 
an agricultural problem which keys in with the pur- 
pose of the Farm Credit Administration. It is proverbial 
that the surest forms of permanent wealth consist of soil 
maintained in productive condition. The continuous growth 
of forests and the protection of their closely related water 
resources is an agricultural responsibility of the highest 
national importance. The responsibility is one that should 
be shared by private industry as well as by the public and 
deserves careful consideration and encouragement. Many 
owners of forest property recognize their responsibility and 
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desire to maintain and manage their lands through suc- 
cessive generations for repeated tree crops. With ade- 
quate financial credit, they would operate their mills and 
factories with the material grown on the land, and would 
maintain the communities dependent upon the forest and 
the mills. Thus the social responsibilities of the forest 
owner would be fulfilled. 

Briefly, the Fletcher bill proposes to include within the 
Farm Credit Administration a Forest Commissioner to be 
supported by local and national advisory councils. The 
operations would be financed through a Forest Credit Bank 
with a capital of $40,000,000 of which $10,000,000 would 
be set aside as an insurance fund against losses from fire, 
insects, disease, and windfall. The Bank would be author- 
ized to issue bonds up to a total of $200,000,000, with 
interest and principal guaranteed by the government. 

In making loans for general forestry purposes, the Bank 
would consider payment of debts for the utilization of for- 
est products, purchase of forest lands and property, and 
for the construction of transportation facilities. Written into 
each loan contract would be the borrower’s plan of forest 
management, including his agreement to cut only the 
growth increment from his forest. Provision is made for 
adequate supervision for as much as thirty years during 
which the loan may run. On the basis of the experience 
of the Farm Credit Administration, it is believed such 
loans could be made at an initial rate of five per cent, 
with the possibility of later reduction. 

President Roosevelt, in his address at Lake Placid, New 
York, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of for- 
estry in that State and the sixtieth anniversary of The 
American Forestry Association, said: “If timber is treated 
as an annual crop it becomes a public asset, and I hope 
that Congress at its next session will pass legislation 
which will extend credit to the owners of timberland. 
There is no reason why the government and private bank- 
ing institutions should not consider trees an asset as 
well as houses and other things on which they extend 
credit.” 

A Forest Credits Administration will help the forest 
industry to a position where it can participate in the 
broad forestry program the President envisioned when he 
approved Article X of the Lumber Code. Instead of 
killing the goose, this legislation will foster and encourage 
it to lay eggs in the form of regularly recurring crops of 
timber, to maintain permanent communities, to sustain divi- 
dends on investments, and to provide money with which to 
pay taxes for the support of the government. The Fletcher 
bill presents a sane program and should be passed as 
early as possible. 
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call me by a nick- 








|: they would only 


name,” Henry said 
to himself, “things 
wouldn’t be so bad.” 

He knew that the boys sometimes referred to him as a “Queer 
Kid”; and worse than that, he knew that he was kind o’ queer. 
In spite of all, he was likely to go mooning off by himself. 

He knew, too, that he knew a lot of things that the other fel- 
lows did not know; but since they did not seem to want to know, 
he felt that the facts he had learned by himself were of no use 
to him or to anyone else. So it was no wonder he felt out of 
tune with boys in his school. 

More than that, Henry did not have money to spend, so he 
made it a point to say he did not like candy and pop when 
Spike, or Larry, or Chick stood treat at the goody-shop. No 
wonder they dubbed him a Queer Kid. But he. just could not 
help it. 

It was not his fault that his Dad was dead and that his mother 
worked hard and got very little money. He worked, too, at odd 
jobs, and errands. He was proud that he could earn something; 
and it was a secret joy to him, more 
than he realized, when he could turn 
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pany of his brother better than that of the older boys, and 
this was taken in bad part by some of the leaders at school 
whose pride was hurt because they thought that Henry did not 
look up to them as he should. Of course, though Henry 
did not quite sense it, his own joy at being a hero to his 
younger brother gave him a pride and a self-esteem that he 
never had from his school-mates. 

Today he was feeling more than ever down-hearted. Why 
did Miss Hitchcock, the teacher, go out of her way just to 
make trouble for him? She had been talking about Christmas; 
and looking forward to Christmas did not carry much gladness 
for Henry. 

Then she read something that an old gink named Emerson 
had written about gifts. Henry did not get a lot out of the 
reading except now and then a crumb of comfort when Emerson 
said that it is cold and lifeless to go to a shop to buy something 
which is not a part of your life and talent but of a goldsmith’s. 
With the right kind of gifts, Emerson said, a poet should bring 
a poem; a farmer, corn; the painter, his picture; the girl, a 
handkerchief of her own sewing; the sailor, coral and shells. 

“That’s swell, about the sailor!” thought Henry. But he 
missed most of the rest because he 
began to day-dream about being a 





over to his mother a few dimes or 
even a bright, shiny half-dollar, to 
help buy things for the rest of the 
family, which included three young- 
er sisters and a kid brother. 

Best of all, he liked to take that 
kid brother on long trips to the 
woods and _ out-of-the-way places. 
Henry trudged sturdily and pulled 
the small ’spress-wagon, in which the 
brother rode, round-eyed and won- 
dering at the tales Henry told of 
bobolinks and beetles, and bats; of 
pines and hemlock, and maples. The 
kid was getting to be pretty good at 
spotting new finds for Henry’s “mu- 








sailor, and getting a dried, curly- 
tailed little sea-horse for his mu- 
seum, and one of those glass spheres, 
like sea-bubbles, that the Japanese 
fishermen use to float their nets. 

He was called back to earth when 
Miss Hitchcock said she wanted each 
one to bring, on the last day of 
school before the Christmas holidays, 
a gift “in the Emerson spirit,” for the 
person each loved the most. Also, so 
that they might have an exhibit for 
the school-board and the parents, she 
hoped that each pupil would bring 
presents for many persons. 

“Fat chance IT’ll have!” thought 








seum,” which took up a large share 
of the space in their small back- 
bedroom. 


In truth, Henry liked the com- 





He had a whole flock of Christmas 
turkeys, made of pine cones and 
pheasant feathers. 


Henry, “with all the fellows able 
to buy anything they want.” But he 
knew he would have to do some- 
thing; and he did have fifty cents he 
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had been saving for Christmas. The five-an’-dime had some right 
pretty things; but a half-dollar wouldn’t go far. 

Without hope, when he had bundled brother into the wagon and 
started out on another hike, he told his trouble to his little partner. 
Little partner surprised Henry by coming back with an idea. 

“You can make awful nice things,” he said. “\’Member that 
funny bird you made for me out of a pine-cone? It got mashed 
when Grandma rocked on it. I always wished I had annuver!” 

“Why not?” thought Henry, as new ideas began to crowd around 
that nest-egg of a notion. Being a young man of action, he started 
.at once on the quest. When they came back small brother was nearly 
buried under pine-cones, hemlock branches, bayberries, acorns, bit- 
itersweet and a job-lot of plunder from forest and fence row. 

Then Henry got busy. When the day of the Christmas 
exhibit came round it took two trips of the ’spress-wagon to 
carry his offerings to the schoolhouse. Some of the things 
he brought were many wreaths of hemlock and red berries; for 
his mother, a centerpiece for the Christmas table with evergreens, 
pine-cones and berries and two brave red candles. The candies 
cost a dime. He had a whole flock of Christmas turkeys made 
of pine-cones, pheasant feathers, and pipe-cleaners. The cleaners 
cost a nickel. Little owls made of peanuts sat in rows on twigs. The 
peanuts cost five cents, too, but there were a lot left over. Tree or- 
naments were made of colored cones, berries on long strings. He 
had presents, funny little odd bits, for each boy in the school. 

The centerpiece was almost the most-talked-of gift of all and 
Henry had to explain how it was made with just a piece of board, 
ttwo holes bored in it to stick the candles in, moss tied on with string, 
and pine, spruce, and hemlock twigs, bayberries and partridge 
berries stuck in here and there, some touches of flour paste on the 
thigh spots, and some sparkling mica sifted on like frost. 

Henry was an artist, though he did not know it. He felt that the 
sparkle on the cones had to look real, so he did not use gold or 
color. 

From a tree root he had carved a paper-cutter or envelope-opener 
for Miss Hitchcock. He said he did not do much but smooth it off 
.a bit and add a few holes to make a scared ski-jumper. 

But the thing that most of the visitors noted was a silvery, weath- 
red root mounted on a whittled block of heavy wood. 

















“That’s a gragster swallowing 
a leazel,” he managed to say. 

















Smoothed it off and added a few 
holes, to make a scared ski-jumper. 


“What's this thing?” asked the big, gruff head of the school- 
board. 

Henry was stumped, and he was scared, too. What had seemed 
funny to him before was not a bit funny now. 

“Why that’s a- that’s a- a- gragster swallowing a leazel,” he 
managed to say. 

“A what?” the big man almost shouted. 

“Well, you see—,” Henry looked around; everybody was staring 
at him. He caught Miss Hitchcock’s eye. She smiled, and nodded. 
“It’s just a piece of an old root from a stump fence. I thought it 
looked kind o’ funny. Something like a griffin, you know,—or a 
dragon,—or a monster! So I put those words together and it 
made a ‘gragster’. And the thing he is eating, you see,—well it 
might be a lizard or a weasel—” 

Henry felt foolish. 

“Who is it for?” asked the head of the schools. 

“Why—er—nobody. I just made it because it was sort of crazy 
for a root to look like that.”” Then Henry looked up into the big 
man’s face, and there he noted a twinkle. “Would you like it?” 

“Indeed I would,” said that person, “I would like it about five 
dollars’ worth.” And he would not have it otherwise. 

When the show was over, Spike clapped Henry on the shoul- 
der, turned him toward the others and said: 

“Hal’s the stuff!” 

**Hal’ nothing,” said Larry, “that’s a sissy name.” 

Poor Henry’s heart sank. Here he was just going to get a nick- 
name and Larry had spoiled it all. 
for Harry!” 

Then Chick, the head-boy, put in his oar, and Henry’s joy was 
again turned to grief for Chick refused to listen to “Harry.” 

“What I want,” said Chick, “is for you fellows to give three 
cheers for Hank!” 

And Hank it was. 
of the nick-name! 


But Larry continued, “I vote 


And thus was given at last, the knighthood 
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The symmetrical, pyramidal crown of blue spruce with 
its crisp, cool, blue-green foliage is frequently seventy to 
ninety feet high or higher. 


BLUE SPRUCE 


Picea pungens, Engelmann 





and widely known of all American 

evergreens, grows naturally in a rela- 
tively limited area within the Central Rocky 
Mountain region, where the pyramidal crown 
and cool, crisp, silvery-blue foliage of the 
young trees is frequently a striking feature of 
the landscape. After the tree is thirty-five to 
fifty years old the crown becomes thin and 
irregular, the lower limbs disappear revealing 
a clean, tapering trunk one-fourth to one-half 
the total height of the tree, and the silvery-blue 
hue of the foliage gives way to a less distinc- 
tive green. Trees commonly attain heights of 
seventy to ninety feet with breast high diam- 
eters of sixteen to twenty-four inches in 275 to 
350 years. Occasional trees in favorable loca- 
tions may be 110 to 130 feet high and four 
feet in diameter. Growth is often extremely 
slow, but trees may live to be 400 and possibly 
600 years old. 


Pure forest stands of blue spruce are seldom 
found, but individuals or scattered groves are 
fairly common along stream banks. There it 
grows in moderately rich, dry to moist gravelly 
or rocky soils and is commonly associated with 
Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, alpine fir, and 
occasionally with narrow leaf cottonwood. Al- 
though usually found at elevations of 6,000 to 
8,500 feet above sea level, trees may ascend 
to nearly 10,000 feet. 


While found as far north as Glacier National 
Park in northern Montana, the chief distribu- 
tion is in Colorado, eastern Utah, north cen- 
tral Arizona, and eastern New Mexico. 


B« SPRUCE, one of the most admired 


The stiff, sharp-pointed, four-angled, single 
needles are a half inch to an inch and a quarter 
long. They range from dull gray green to blue 
green or silvery white depending upon the age 
of the tree and the location of the leaves. The 
frosted, silvery appearance is due to a fine 
powdery substance on the surface of the needles. 
Most of this may be removed by rubbing them 
between the fingers. New growth carries more 
of the silvery blue hue than does the old foli- 
age. Accordingly, the trees assume their most 
striking appearance in mid-summer, shortly 
after the new foliage is fully grown. The leaves 
remain on the twigs eight or nine years and 
become darker with age. Each needle is borne 
on a brown, stalk-like base which remains on 
the twig several years after the green leaf has 
fallen. These leaf-bases give the branchlets, 
from which the needles have fallen, a rough 
appearance. 

Blue spruce differs from Engelmann spruce 
in having more definitely blue, very stiff, keenly- 
pointed leaves. This gives rise to the local 
name “prickly spruce.” The crushed leaves of 
blue spruce do not smell as rank as do those of 
Engelmann spruce, and are largely free of the 
“catty” odor. This is in contrast to the scientific 

















name, Picea pungens, which 

would indicate a spruce with a 

pungent odor. At one time blue 

spruce was named Picea Par- 

ryana, after Dr. C. C. Parry, 

who described it in 1862. 
The light ash-brown bark is 

composed of many thin scales 

divided into vertical ridges, 

while the bark of Engelmann 

spruce is seldom ridged or fur- 

rowed. The bark of mature 

blue spruce trees is a half inch 

to over an inch thick, but that 

of young trees is thinner, less 

broken, and often tinged with 

cinnamon red. The twigs are 

stout and smooth, differing 

from those of Engelmann 

spruce, which are pubescent. 
In the early spring each tree 

may bear male and female 

flowers near the ends of twigs ; ; 

of the previous year’s growth. Shiny, pale chestnut-brown cones about three inches long are borne on the ends 

The drooping, pollen-bearing, of second year twigs near the top of the trees, and mature in a single season. 

pistillate blooms are yellow, 

tinged with red, and may de- 

velop over much of the tree. Usually higher 

on the tree and on the ends of the branches are 

green to purple, pistillate, female cone-like flowers. 

While in blossom these stand erect with broad, 

oblong scales expanded to catch the wind blown 

pollen. Soon after being fertilized they turn down 

and become pendulous. By the following autumn 

they mature as shiny, light-brown cylindrical cones 

two to four inches long. This is nearly twice the 

length of the Engelmann spruce cone. Under each 

of the thin cone scales may be two small chestnut 

brown seeds, each fitted to a pale yellow brown 

wing. The seeds are discharged in the late autumn 

or early winter. 
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The wood is light, moderately soft, nearly white 
in color, brittle and weak. It is frequently knotty, 
is the least valuable for commercial purposes of all 
American spruces, but is used locally for corral 
posts and poles, fuel, house logs, and occasionally 
for railroad ties and temporary mine props. 


Blue spruce is best known as an ornamental tree, 
and is widely used in northern Europe as well as 
throughout the United States. Seedlings may show a 
a wide variety in the intensity of the blue color of The ash-brown bark of old tree trunks which may be 
the foliage, so the bluest specimens are selected by an inch or more thick is vertically divided into broad 
nurserymen for ornamental planting. Koster’s blue rounded ridges. 
spruce, with its brilliant silvery blue foliage is a 
particularly fine form of this spruce, which is 
propagated by being grafted upon spruce seedlings 
or transplants. For economical reasons most of 
the selected blue specimens are grafted on stock of 
Norway spruce, Picea excelsa, but any other spruce 
can be used. 





Forest grown trees are subject to fire injury and 
to several insect and fungous pests, many of which 
extend their activities to the trees planted for orna- 
mentation. Spruce gall aphis and red spider are 
common enemies, and like other spruces it is subject 
to defoliation by the European spruce sawfly. While 
difficult to control under forest conditions, these 
pests can all be successfully combatted when the ' 
trees are growing on lawns or in parks. Natural range of blue spruce in the United States. 
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THE FAITH OF A NATURALIST 


(Continued from page 669) 


unselfishly than when one of us volunteered to go with the 
other halfway past this mournful thicket at twilight. 
Situated beside the road which ran from the Great House 
to the negro street, it was frequently necessary for us to 
go by it. Often sundown would catch the two little 
comrades at one’s home or the other’s. Then came the 
test,—a test always met with love’s valor. Together, hand- 
in-hand we would go to a group of giant shadowy pines 
known as the Three Sisters. There we would fearsomely 
part, and each would make the brown pinestraw and the 
white sand fly beneath his bare feet as he sped inconti- 
nently back to home and to safety. When we met next 
morning, I think each reserved to himself a little sur- 
prise that the other had not been carried away by a Plat- 
eye or a Hiddle-diddle-dee. The latter is a great horned 
owl, whose weird intoning has always led plantation 
negroes to believe him to be a more or less malignant 
spirit masquerading in the form of a bird. The Plateye 
is a chimera of the night, a phantom entirely capable 
of carrying off children. As little children Prince and I 
had no respect comparable to the deep dread we had of 
this fantastic spectre; and we listened with creepy fascina- 
tion to Old Morris, an ancient negro living near the grave- 
yard, who declared that he had seen a Plateye. Daddy 
Galboa, who lived all alone near Bellefield, had, we were 
told, kept one. I often wondered if I should ever achieve 
the matchless distinction of keeping a Plateye. The idea 
of having a fearful ogre around the house as a pet 
haunted the imaginations of .those two little plantation 
boys. To me, at least, Galboa, an inscrutable old negro 
who had been brought to America as a slave, always re- 
mained as awful and as mysterious as mage Merlin must 
have been to a little lad in Arthur’s court. These ideas of 
God and the devil, of heaven and hell, were, let us say, 
my childhood’s faith; and this faith prevailed more or 
less intact until I went away to school and college. 


In the university, ] used to haunt the library a good 
deal; and I dipped into Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Ernest 
Haeckel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche. After a time I had 
hardly any trace of my childhood faith left; but in this 
there seemed no loss, on deprivation. I doubted, but I no 
longer dreaded; and the atmosphere in which I moved 
was larger, freer, more natural. It may be that this new 
liberty of the emancipated precisian might have led me 
into disastrous paths but for one thing—the memory of 
my mother and her faith. That memory made me feel 
that, whatever my new faith was to be, it would somehow 
be like hers. The recollection of how, when I was not 
over three years old, she used to take me out at night 
to look at the stars, and used to talk to me about their 
Creator—that never left me. The wonder and the mystery 
of creation and its magical continuance have been a con- 
trolling influence on my faith and therefore on my destiny. 

I recall an incident that had something to do with the 
crystallization of my faith. One autumn “day, far back in 
the lonely hills, my walking companion suddenly stopped, 
gave a kind of a war- -whoop, threw his old felt hat high 
in the air, and then cried in spontaneous ecstasy, “Hurrah 
for God!” My first thought was a quick «stimate of how 
far we were from a doctor. 

Miles from home, we had been walking t!:rough a misty 
little valley. It was in late October; the afternoon was 
far spent; and it looked as if we were to have a quiet 
closing in of darkness rather than a radiant sundown. 
Rounding the shoulder of one of the dim hills that we 
had been almost unconsciously ascending, almost unaware 
we found ourselves on a tiny bare plateau, fringed with 
low fragrant greenery. As if awaiting our arrival as a 
signal, the setting sun suddenly burst through the heavy 
clouds, flooding the land with the wide and nameless 
glamour of golden light; softly flaring on the forest trees 
that were dewed with millions (Continuing on page 710) 
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NATIVE TO COLORADO AND THE 

SURROUNDING CENTRAL 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

WHERE IT GROWS AT 
ELEVATIONS OF FROM 
6,000 70 10,000 FEET. 
11S NAME 1 DUE TO oI 
THE BLUE-GREEN To =| |= 


SELDOM FORMS PURE * 
STANDS AND IS USUALLY 
FOUND GINGLY OR IN 
\SOLATED GROUPS. f 
BLUE SPRUCE SOMETIMES REACHES A —’ 
HEIGHT OF 130 FEET AND, WHEN YOUNG, IS => 
= REMARKABLE FORTIS SYMMETRY. AGING, IT 
sO LOSES I LOWER BRANCHES AND THE oo 
EVEN SLOPE OF ITS CROWN. 
BLUE SPRUCE IS WIDELY LISED Ac AN 
ORNAMENTAL TREE AND IS PRIZED IN THIS 
Pe COUNTRY AND EUROPE FOR LAWNS AND 
he GARDENS. THE KOSTER BLUE SPRLICE IS AN 
. ESPECIALLY BLUE INDIVIDUAL OF THIS VARIETY —" = 
= FROM WHICH CUTTINGS ARE GRAFTED ONTO 
Rae THE ROOTS OF A SEEDLING SPRUCE. AT NO 
* TIME OF NEAR \S THE BEALTY OF BLUE SPRUCE 
MORE MARKED THAN WHEN COVERED WITH 
BLANKET OF SNOW . 










BLUE SPRUCE 1S A BEAUTIFUL TREE | sus + 


IT GROWS . IN MOIST SOILS ON THE 





Ts BANKS OF STREAMS OR ON THE SLOPES ABOVE 

THEM. 

y S\\ __ THE WOOD OF BLUE SPRUCE IS LIGHT, CLOSE - 

—_ =i 22 GRAINED AND WEAK IT IS OF LITTLE COMMERCIAL 
) ro \MPORTANCE AND |S ONLY LISED LOCALLY. 























WHAT’S AHEAD FOR STATE FORESTS? 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


August 29, 1935, provides no authority for direct 

grants of land or money to the states, but confines 
Federal participation to leadership in securing land for 
state forests and in loaning money without interest for the 
purchase of the desired lands. As forest products from 
these lands are harvested and sold, provision is made for 
reimbursing the Federal treasury. The only exception to 
this principle is found in section “K” providing that where 
lands are acquired under tax delinquency laws without cost 
to the Federal Government, the Secretary of Agriculture 
may contribute one-half of the yearly costs of administer- 
ing, developing and managing the lands. All other costs 
in connection with the administration of the lands must be 
borne by the states which are to be held to their obligations 
through agreements entered into cooperatively with the 
Federal Government. 

A basic program suitable for the Fulmer Act was pre- 
sented in the Copeland Report of 1933. That report rec- 
ommended increasing the 16,000,000 acres classified as 
“state-owned forest lands” by 90,000,000 acres during the 
next twenty years. About 10,000,000 acres of these “state 
forests, parks, game refuges, county and municipal forests 
and parks, and institutional forest lands,” were under for- 
est management. 

More recently the National Resources Board envisioned 
a restricted state program in which some 60,000,000 acres 
would be acquired during the next twenty-five years, to 
bring the total area of state-owned forests to 77,000,000 
acres. The more limited program of the National Resources 
Board would appear the more feasible to embark upon. 
Actual accomplishments will depend upon adequate ap- 
propriations from Congress, satisfactory financial support 
by the states, and effective administration of state-owned 
forest lands—existing and to be acquired—by the various 
state foresters. The law is primarily an example of Fed- 
eral encouragement of state responsibilities. 

Assuming that half of the additional 60,000,000 acres, 
proposed for addition to state forest lands by the National 
Resources Board, may be secured through tax delinquency 
laws, and that the remaining 30,000,000 acres can be ac- 
quired for about four dollars an acre, ultimate appropria- 
tions of $120,000,000 will be needed. Assuming that some 
of the land will be acquired directly by the States, annual 
appropriations of $5,000,000 from State and Federal sources 
will be needed for the next twenty-five years. This land 
will be located in sections of optimum forest growth, rela- 
tively close to manufacturing centers where the rate of forest 
growth will permit sales sufficient to fulfill the intent of 
the law, and permit repaying the Federal Government. 

As the lands are acquired, the states must assume re- 
sponsibility for their development and protection. Cost 
data pertaining specifically to state forests are not avail- 
able, but experience in administering the National Forests, 
according to the Copeland Report, has shown that public 
forests may require a capital investment of two dollars an 
acre for administrative improvements such as building and 
transportation systems, and for cultural measures of silvi- 
culture, management and reforestation. An additional 
charge of ten cents an acre a year is required for protec- 
tion and current management expenses. On this basis, 
the 2,400,000 acres of state forests to be acquired an- 
nually through tax delinquency and direct purchase would 
require an average capital investment of $4,800,000 and 
current administrative expenses of about $240,000. Ac- 


Cs: to popular opinion, the Fulmer Act of 





cordingly, assuming that the capital investment will not 
have to be repeated, but that the administrative expenses 
will be an annually recurring charge, appropriations from 
the states taking advantage of the Fulmer Act will approxi- 
mately balance the annual Federal appropriations. 

Watershed protection, public recreation, future returns 
from the sale of forest products which will eventually re- 
imburse the Federal Government for its expenditures, and 
the social advantages to be derived from the constructive 
work which will be provided the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps will justify these expenditures. 

At present there are more than 250 C.C.C. camps located 
on state and privately-owned land in forty-one states. Three- 
fourths of these have so nearly completed their work pro- 
grams that unless new state-owned lands can be made 
available to them, they must eventually be moved to new 
locations. The $5,000,000 necessary to move 250 camps 
would equal one year’s appropriation and would buy 1,250,- 
000 acres of land. 

The Act requires each state to work out a plan mutually 
satisfactory to the state and to the Federal Government, in 
which the areas where state forests are to be acquired will 
be outlined, and where the obligations of each political 
organization will be set forth. Until this is done, the 
National Forest Reservation Commission is without power 
to approve purchases within a state. 

Each state has seven years in which to pass laws 
providing for the reversion of the title to the state or 
its political subdivisions of tax delinquent lands, and to 
provide for blocking into state forests areas suitable for 
public rather than for private ownership. Many states 
have tax delinquency laws, but few have legislation author- 
izing reverted lands to be assembled into blocks for state 
forest administration. While such laws are being formu- 
lated and adopted, the government has the right to give 
preference to those states which meet the requirements. 
Accordingly, it behooves each state to review its tax de- 
linquency laws, learn the extent to which they meet the 
requirements of the Department of Agriculture, and to 
prepare satisfactory bills for introduction in the next legis- 
lature. This is important because, where title to forest 
lands is acquired under tax delinquency laws and without 
cost to the United States, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
contribute annually out of any funds made available under 
the Act, as much as one-half the cost of administering, 
developing and managing such lands. Except for this 
clause, the law requires each state to pay the entire future 
cost of administering, developing and managing all for- 
est lands acquired under this Act, without assistance from 
the Federal Government. 

While land for state forests can be acquired under the 
Fulmer Act through tax delinquency and as a result of 
gifts, the major acquisition will be through purchase, for 
which initial appropriations aggregating $5,000,000 are 
authorized. For the present, however, no actual appro- 
priation has been made, and no allotment is in sight. 
Immediate appropriations from the work relief or emer- 
gency sources also appear doubtful. This condition exists 
in the face of the fact that land is available at compara- 
tively low prices, and that the program of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps is in need of more state and federally owned 
lands. If the question, What’s ahead for state forests? is 
to be answered in terms of an enlarged system, adequate 
appropriations from Federal and state sources, and thought- 
ful administration of all state forest lands is demanded. 
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Forest Service Reorganizes 


Washington Office 


Reorganization of the Washington office of 
the United States Forest Service has been an- 
nounced by F. A. Silcox, Chief Forester. The 
change, designed to meet new responsibilities 
and expansion of work brought about by New 
Deal activities, became effective November 1. 

Six units have been created under the new 
organization, replacing the seven “Branches” 
under which the Forest Service has been 
administered for a number of years. The 
new units are: National Forests; State and 
Private Cooperation; Operation and Informa- 
tion; Research; Acquisition; and Emergency 
Conservation Work. 

The Office of the Forester was also reor- 
ganized. Earle H. Clapp, in charge of the 
old Branch of Research, was named associate 
chief, and E. A. Sherman, formerly associate 
forester, became assistant chief and advisor 
to the chief. Earl W. Loveridge, formerly in- 
spector in the Branch of Operations, was 
named assistant chief. 

C. M. Granger, formerly director of the 
Forest Survey under the old Branch of Re- 
search, was named assistant chief in charge 
of the new unit of National Forests. State 
and Private Cooperation is headed by Earl 
W. Tinker, as assistant chief. Mr. Tinker 
was formerly regional forester of the North 
Central Region, with headquarters at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. Earl W. Loveridge is tem- 
porarily serving as heud of the unit of Oper- 
ation and Information. R. E. Marsh, former- 
ly assistant chief of the old Branch of Re- 
search, is acting assistant chief in charge of 
the new unit of Research. L. F. Kneipp, 
formerly assistant forester in charge of the 
Branch of Lands, is assistant chief in charge 
of the new unit of Acquisition. Fred W. 
Morrell is assistant chief in charge of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work. He was formerly 
assistant forester in charge of the old Branch 
of Public Relations. 

Under Mr. Granger’s unit of National For- 
ests fall six divisions. The Division of Fire 
Control and Improvements has the respon- 
sibility for current management and syste- 
matic development of fire control organiza- 
tion and facilities, and planning and syste- 
matic betterment of equipment improvements. 
The Division of Timber Management develops 
adequate policies of procedure accompanied 
by inspections on the ground, necessary to 
assure compliance and accomplishment with 
such policies. The Division of Range Man- 
agement administers grazing use on 188,000,- 
000 acres of National Forest land, correlating 
range with other uses. The Division of Rec- 
reation and Lands plans, develops and man- 
ages the recreation and occupancy of Na- 
tional Forest lands, is responsible for claims, 
settlements and boundary adjustments. The 
Division of Engineering advises administra- 
tive divisions on technical questions, directs 
engineering and construction on the National 
Forests. The Division of Wildlife Manage- 
ment is responsible for the management of 
wildlife on the National Forests. 

Three divisions fall under unit of 
State and Private Cooperation. The first, 
the Division of State Forest Purchase and 
Regulation cooperates with state forestry de- 
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partments in the acquisition of lands to build 
up an adequate system of state forests, has 
charge of the negotiation of contracts cover- 
ing their management, and supervision of 
contract enforcement. The second, the Divi- 
sion of Forest Code, promotes forest conser- 
vation under codes for forest industries, con- 
ducts studies to provide stability to forest 
communities through sustained timber produc- 
tion, studies in silvicultural practices, and ed- 
ucational work in code forestry requirements. 
The third, the Division of State Cooperation, 
is responsible for cooperation with states in 


IRA N. GABRIELSON 
New Chief of the Biological Survey 


the protection of approximately three-fourths 
of the nation’s forest land from fire, insects 
and disease, and the planting of farm wood- 
lots and shelterbelts. 

Operation and Information also has three 
divisions. The Division of Operation, the 
Division of Information, Publication and Ed- 
ucation, and the Division of Personnel Man- 
agement. 

Four divisions fall under the unit of Re- 
search. The Division of Silvics supervises, 
plans and conducts research in forest manage- 
ment, including reforestation, protection, sil- 
viculture, forest measurements, naval stores, 
and ecology of tree growth. The Division of 
Forest Economics supervises, plans and con- 
ducts research in forest economics, including 
social forest problems. The Division of 
Range Research supervises, plans and con- 
ducts research on growth, restoration, pro- 
tection, management and utilization of range 
resources on forest and other lands. The 
Division of Forest Products supervises, plans 
and conducts research in properties and 
utilization of wood and related forest products. 
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Darling Resigns; Gabrielson Named 


Chief of Biological Survey 


Jay N. “Ding” Darling resigned as chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey on No- 
vember 15. He will resume his work as a 
cartoonist. Mr. Darling was succeeded by 
Ira N. Gabrielson, a consulting specialist 
and assistant chief of the Division of Wild- 
life Research. 

Mr. Darling, it was stated, in accepting 
Secretary Wallace’s invitation in 1934 to head 
the Federal Government’s work in wildlife 
conservation, did so with the understanding 
that the newspaper syndicate, which has a 
contract with him, could grant him leave 
from his cartooning for only a short time. 
He continued with the Bureau long beyond 
the period originally contemplated, it was 
pointed out, and resigned only upon the in- 
sistence of the outside interests to which he 
was obligated. 

Mr. Gabrielson, the new chief, has been 
connected with the Bureau since October 1, 
1915, when he was appointed assistant eco- 
nomic ornithologist to conduct field research 
in the food habits of birds. Since then he 
has served in every branch of the Bureau 
service and is familiar with the wildlife prob- 
lems throughout the North American conti- 
nent. He went from field work in New Eng- 
land to the Mississippi Valley and the Great 
Plains States and was then transferred to the 
Pacific Coast to supervise rodent and preda- 
tory animal control work. As regional game 
management director for the Northwest he 
did valuable scientific work. He moved into 
the office of chief of the bureau from the 
position of executive assistant to the Division 
of Scientific Research, a position he has filled 
since June, 1935. He has been a constant 
contributor of plant and wildlife articles to 
both English and American magazines and is 
the author of one published book, Western 
American Alpines, and another book, Birds of 
Oregon, is now in the hands of the publish- 
ers. He is a native of Iowa. 

Mr. Darling has made real contributions 
to the nation’s wildlife program, both before 
his connection with the Bureau and during 
it. He will continue to be active in efforts 
to bring together the multitude of wildlife 
groups of the United States into what he 
considers a most essential organization—a na- 
tional federation of wildlife organizations. 

“I’m sorry to leave,’ Mr. Darling said. 
“I’ve enjoyed my work here—both the pleas- 
ant associations and the fights to get a true 
national appreciation of the social and eco- 
nomic necessity of restoring our wildlife. 

“IT have come to realize that most of our 
wildlife conservation troubles are due to lack 
of organization among those who are inter- 
ested but ineffective in the conservation of 
wildlife. There is no mass strength to en- 
force adequate legislative and executive at- 
tention to wildlife interests. Every other ele- 
ment of American life has a national organi- 
zation to get effective results. Wildlife in- 
terests remind me of an unorganized army, 
beaten in every battle, zealous and brave but 
unable to combat the trained legions who are 
organized to get what they want.” 

Mr. Darling became Chief of the Bureau 
in March, 1934. 
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Bring Your Power Problems to 
International Harvester 





Near Plymouth, Vermont, where Calvin Coolidge was born and reared, is a beautifully wooded and mountainous tract of over 5,000 acres called 


the Calvin Coolidge State Forest. 
provide fire protection. 


A CCC camp has been constructing a six-mile road to open the forest for recreational purposes and also to 


The rough work on this road is being performed with an International Harvester Model TA-40 TracTracTor equipped 
with trailbuilder. It is shown above moving a mass of rock that had just been blasted. 


Another TracTracTor is used with grader to finish the 


surface of the highway. 


NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
—largest tractor builder in the 
world—has been in this industrial 
power business a good many years. Its 
engineering, manufacturing, distribu- 
tion, and service policies are keyed to 
the needs of industrial power users. If 
your work calls for crawler tractors, 
wheel tractors, stationary power units, 


or power for a variety of mobile equip- 
ment, depend on the International Har- 
vester line for the utmost satisfaction in 
performance and economy. Crawler 
tractors and power units are available 
with gasoline or Diesel engines. Let an 
International branch or industrial dis- 
tributor work out your power problems. 
Write us for information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
So 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Chicago, Illinois 


HARVESTER 
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Christmas Greeting 
HAS A SANTA CLAUSE IN IT 
WE PROMISE you a real old- 


fashioned Christmas, with the 
added sparkle of spending it 










by the sea. Stockings for the 
youngsters. Carols. A mam- 
moth tree and a bounteous 
feast. Golf. Hockey. Varied 












entertainment in the hotels. 
$7 up at Chalfonte, $8 up at 
Haddon Hall, single, Ameri- 
can Plan. $5 up at Haddon 
Hall, single, European Plan. 
Special weekly rates. 

Leeds and Lippincott Company 





Haddon Hall \ 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Chalfonte- | | 








Binp-Lore 


(Bi-monthly) 


Chockful of striking pho- 
tographs of birds and 
other wildlife and brim- 
ming with information 
about their habits and 
habitat. 


The textbook magazine 
of wildlife conservation 
for layman and student. 


$1.50 A YEAR 


(25c additional outside U. S.) 


The official publication 
of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon So- 
cieties. 


BIRD-LORE 
1775 Broadway AF 
New York, N. Y. 











ZONING OF RURAL AREAS STUDIED 


A report of a study of rural zoning made 
by C. I. Hendrickson, of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, shows that Wisconsin is 
the only state which has county rural zoning 
regulations designed to regulate the uses of 
land for agriculture, recreation and forestry. 
Some cutover counties there have been di- 
vided into two districts—forestry and un- 
restricted; some into three—forestry, recrea- 
tion, and unrestricted. 


The Wisconsin program, Mr. Hendrickson 
finds, is an effort to reduce tax delinquency 
and the expenses of government in sparsely 
settled cutover areas. Similar programs are 
being projected in Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon and the State of Washington. 
Studies of the use of land, soils, taxation, 
schools, roads and land ownership provide 
the basis for a zoning program. 

Many studies have shown the high cost of 
local roads and schools in areas of sparse 
rural settlement and that the per capita costs 
of these services are much higher than in 
areas of more compact settlement. Numerous 
instances have been found where families 
have moved to an isolated farm or tract of 
land and have then demanded a road and 
access to a_ school. 

Under existing laws in many states, the 
county or other local government with the 
aid of the state, must furnish these road and 
school facilities. Settlers, it is stated, have 


been known deliberately to choose sites re- 
mote from schools in order to get compensa- 
tion from the state for transporting their own 
children to school. The building and mainte- 
nance of roads to isolated farms have also 
provided cash income for many settlers. 

Mr. Hendrickson says it is desirable to pro- 
vide adequate schools and roads for all citi- 
zens; but undesirable that a family be per- 
mitted to settle in an out-of-the-way place 
and subject the public to unreasonably high 
expenditures. Zoning by restricting settle- 
ment to the better land, it is suggested, where 
schools and roads are available or can be 
provided at minimum cost, assists in obtain- 
ing the greatest possible returns from the use 
of public funds. 


The report points out there is much farm 
abandonment in areas of poor farm land that 
is submarginal for agriculture. Persons who 
attempt to farm this land become discouraged 
and leave because they are unable to make 
a living. The abandoned farms are sold to 
others who are unaware of the conditions, 
and the unsuccessful struggle is repeated. 


In times of depression, says Hendrickson, 
such abandoned places offer a false hope to 
many who are out of employment. Not able 
to make a living on this land, the occupants 
are soon added to the public relief rolls. 
Zoning, he says, will prevent the repeated 
settlement of this poor land. 


1935 RECORD YEAR IN FOREST PLANTING 


With reports of fall planting now being 
completed throughout the country, all previous 
annual records for tree planting on National 
Forest lands will be smashed this year, the 
Forest Service has announced. 


It is estimated that 1935 totals will show 
more than 222,000,000 young trees planted on 
approximately 244,000 acres within the Na- 
tional Forests. This triples the planting figures 
for 1934. 

The gigantic planting program has provided 
employment for thousands from the relief rolls, 
foresters explain. The greater part of the 
preparatory nursery labor has been done by 
youths of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Planting operations also utilized C.C.C. labor, 
plus that of many men employed under Emer- 
gency Relief Administration allotments. By 
far the larger amount of planting has been car- 
ried out on devastated and cutover lands east 
of the Great Plains, most of which have been 
acquired by the Federal Government during 
the past two years as a part of the forest re- 
habilitation program. 

Eighty per cent of the total number of trees 
were planted in the North Central States, 
where 178,580,000 seedlings were set out on 
a total of 178,580 acres. In this region, the 
heavily logged-over and burned-over lands of 
Michigan received the greatest number of 
trees—104,000,000. Wisconsin was next with 
43,000,000 trees planted on 43,000 acres, while 
Minnesota received 21,500,000 trees for plant- 
ing on 21,500 acres. In Indiana, 9,400,000 
seedlings were planted on 9,400 acres, and in 
Ohio 680,000 trees were set out on 680 acres. 
Reports from the North Central States show a 
total of 714,320 man-days of labor provided by 
the entire program, with 178,590 man-days set 
aside for actual planting work. 

Second only to that of the North Central 
States area is the 1935 record for the South, 
where, in Mississippi, 13,700,000 trees were 
planted on nearly 20,000 acres in the National 
Forests. Louisiana was next with 10,400,000 
trees on 15,000 acres, and Texas reports show 
2,500,000 trees planted on 5,750 acres. A 


thousand acres in Arkansas were planted to 
630,000 seedlings, whereas 350,000 trees were 
set out on 800 acres in Tennessee. In the 
Southern States, 1,225 C.C.C. workers were 
detailed to planting operation. 

The eastern region, which includes the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and New England States, reports 
an estimated total planting of 2,807,500 trees 
on 4,000 acres for 1935. West Virginia leads 
the region with 1,268,310 trees for planting on 
1,338 acres; close behind is Pennsylvania with 
920,930 seedlings set out on 1,975 acres. In 
New Hampshire, 410 acres were reforested 
with 360,000 trees; in Virginia, 157,450 trees 
have been provided for 185 acres, with Ver- 
mont plantings totaling 100,910 trees on eighty- 
six acres. C.C.C. labor is being used exclu- 
sively in these states, with a total of 19,671 
man-days of work being provided by spring 
and fall plantings. 


Idaho and Montana show a total of 6,250,090 
trees for 1935 planting, with 5,250,000 for 
Idaho and 1,000,000 for Montana. In the two 
states 9,000 acres are under the reforestation 
program, providing 33,000 man-days of labor, 
30.000 for C.C.C. workers and 3,000 under 
E.R.A. 

On the West Coast, 1,800,000 trees were 
planted this year on 2,900 acres in Washing- 
ton; Oregon figures show 980,000 trees for 
1,500 acres. In these states 610 men were 
engaged in planting. On 1,100 acres in Cali- 
fornia, 550,000 trees were planted by 1,300 
E.R.A. workers and 300 C.C.C. men. 

Colorado and Nebraska lead in the Rocky 
Mountain National Forest Region, with 1,625,- 
000 and 1,352,000 trees, respectively, with 
232,000 and 24,000 for South Dakota and 
Wyoming. The year’s totals will show 4,742 
acres planted in the four states. 

Forest service officials say that the tree- 
planting program of 1935 is a culmination of 
the policy of increasing the output of the For- 
est Service nurseries located throughout the 
country, to meet the demand for planting on 
the increased acreage under Federal adminis- 
tration. 
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@ Australian axe men are acknowledged to be the no racing contests. But... those qualities which 
fastest in the world. Their Annual Chopping Com- 


petitions bring master choppers from 


country. They are comparable to our World Series, Champions! It costs no more. Look for the Red 


or our Rose Bowl football game. 

At the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Adelaide in September this year, Plumb 
Axes won first, second and third place 
in all heats, all semi-finals and all 
grand finals. 

And at the great Brisbane Show in 
August, out of ten events Plumb Axes 
won first place in eight; second place 
in eight, and third place in nine. 

The fact that nearly every Champion 
Chopper uses the Plumb Axe for speed 
may not impress you because you enter 





FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Phila., U. S. A. 





Again Plumb Wins the Title... 
the Axe of Champion Choppers 


At the famous Royal Agricultural Show, Adelaide, Australia, 
Plumb Axes won first, second and third place in every chopping event. 





give the Plumb Axe its speed are the very ones you 
all over the need for everyday chopping. So use this Axe of 


Handle and Black Head in your hardware store. 


DREADNAUGHT SINGLE BIT MICHIGAN 


Made of one piece of high-grade steel—not two pieces welded together! 
Hardened for a depth of two full inches and toughened to hold a keen 
edge. Furnished in 3 to 5% Ib. weights. 












CHAMPION SINGLE BIT DAYTON 





Ground in a fan-shaped, 3-point grind to give better clearance in the 
cut. Hand-honed bit removes the wire edge and prevents crumbling 
and dulling of the edge. A super-axe! A racing axe for the chopping 
expert. 

Other patterns and sizes for every chopping need 
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50 years this 
splendid pine has 
withstood the storms 
and grown to attain its “Ax 
position of outstanding 7m 
prominence. Wy 
Bae 


It well illustrates the 
position of KELLY AXES... 

For over 50 years they have sustained their 
reputation for DEPENDABLE QUALITY. 


TRADE MARK 


AXES [RUE FOREST 
BUSH HOOKS FIRE 
FIRE RAKES \ FIGHTING 
GRADING HOES ; TOOLS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
JHE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO., Cleveland, 0. 
( Any Hardware Dealer Can Supply) 


TO CONTINUE JOINT PROGRAM ON VOLUNTARY BASIS 


Definite progress in selective logging and in 
the adoption of sustained yield as the objec- 
tive of forest management, was reported for 
most of the forest regions of the country at the 
meeting of the Joint Committee on Forest Con- 
servation in Washington, D. C., October 24. 
David T. Mason, of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, is chairman of the Committee, which was 
appointed under authority of the Lumber Code 
and continued by joint action of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

Without binding the forest industry to do 
that which is impossible, the Joint Committee 
concluded that it can, collectively and individ- 
ually, encourage the regional lumber associa- 
tions to carry on the conservation work pre- 
viously done under the Code. Reports from 
individual members showed that since the dis- 
solution of the 
Code, seven of 
the trade asso- 
ciations have 
declared their 
intention to 
voluntarily ap- 
ply the Forest 
Practice Rules 
and in other 
ways to attempt 
to go ahead 
with the joint 
program. This 
was further 
supported by 
the fact that 
trade associa- 
tions have, for 
the most part, 
retained their 
conservation 
committees to 
direct work and 
have provided 
for continuing 
technical edu- 
cation and di- 
rection through 
the employ- 
ment of ten 
technical for- 
esters, in addi- 
tion to John B. 
Woods, who is 
employed by 
the National 
Lumber Manu- 
facturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Expressing 
the desire that 
the program 
have the advantages of coordinated leadership 
by representatives of the public and of the 
industry, Chairman Mason suggested that 
Chief Forester F. A. Silcox assume that re- 
sponsibility for the public and Dr. Wilson 
Compton, Secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, for the industry. In 
response to this proposal, Mr. Silcox declared 
that the lumber industry places too little em- 
phasis on the social aspects of conservation, 
declaring that continuity of raw materials and 
of employment are basic to forestry. He took 
exception to the popular belief that industry’s 
interest is completely financial, and expressed 
a desire that the industry publicly acknowledge 
the social objectives such as are included in a 
program of sustained yield. Only by so doing, 
he declared, can they capture public confi- 
dence, protect their forest investments, and 
get the desired response on measures relating 
to taxation and public credit. If industry is to 
obtain public money, he said, sustained yield 
must be recognized as a definite goal. If the 





EARLE H. CLAPP 


Appointed Associate Chief, United States Forest Service 


industry cannot see its way clear to assume this 
position, the alternative is public acquisition 
on a broader scale than has been contemplated. 

Replying to this, Dr. Compton reminded the 
Committee of the difficulties of securing unified 
pronouncements from diverse groups and indi- 
viduals, stressed the fact that industry has 
been frightened by threats, and urged that the 
government should likewise publicly announce 
its policy to clear up uncertainties as to 
whether its objective is to mobilize all public 
and private enterprise by removing unfavorable 
conditions which now hamper the progress of 
the forest industry, or if the government clear- 
ly intends to follow a program of absorbing 
private enterprise. 

With the accomplishments of the past ses- 
sion of Congress in mind, and with a draft of 
the proposed “Forestry Omnibus Bill” before 
it, the Commit- 
tee considered 
the Recommen- 
dations of the 
Article X Con- 
servation Con- 
ference of Jan- 
uary, 1934. On 
the basis of 
these consider- 
ations, it was 
decided, the ap- 
plication of for- 
est practice 
rules, the adop- 
tion of selective 
logging, and 
the transforma- 
tion of the for- 
est industries 
from a basis of 
quick _liquida- 
tion to one of 
sustained yield 
can best be ac- 
complished by 
a combination 
of education 
and the re- 
moval of prac- 
tical obstacles 
of long stand- 
ing such as in- 
adequate finan- 
cial credit, the 
threat of com- 
petition from 
publicly owned 
forests, the det- 
rimental effect 
of existing state 
and local taxa- 
tion upon con- 
servative forest management, and misunder- 
standings regarding the program of forest ac- 
quisition. 

To meet these public responsibilities the 
Joint Committee endorsed the Fletcher-Cald- 
well forest credits bill as introduced in the last 
session of Congress and available for action 
when Congress convenes in January. 

It was agreed that all public forests should 
be managed, so far as practicable, on a sus- 
tained yield basis and in cooperation with pri- 
vate forests. 

The Committee endorsed the proposal in 
the draft of the Omnibus bill increasing the 
annual authorization for Clarke-McNary co- 
operation to $5,000,000, supported the pro- 
posal authorizing specific amounts for the con- 
trol of forest insects and diseases, for expand- 
ing the forest economic survey, for a program 
of forest research comparable to that set up in 
the McNary-McSweeney Act, and for a larger 
participation in the extension of forestry in- 
formation through Agricultural extension. 
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WILDLIFE CONFERENCE IN FEBRUARY 


The twenty-second annual conclave of North 
American wildlife interests will “march upon 
Washington” for the first week of February, 
according to plans now being developed for 
the big American Wildlife Conference, suc- 
cessor to the American Game Conference 
heretofore held in New York City for twenty- 
one consecutive years. 

The primary objective of this conferencc 
is to impress upon the general public the 
vital importance of wildlife as a natural re- 
source, and to obtain proper recognition for 
it from all public agencies so that game, 
fish, and other wildlife may be accorded a 
“square deal,” rather than secondary con- 
sideration in various public undertakings. 

Conservation officials, scientific workers, 
sportsmen, game breeders, fish culturists, na- 
ture lovers and many others from all sections 
of the United States, Canada and Mexico 
who are interested directly or indirectly in 
game, fish, and other wildlife restoration, are 
expected to participate in the program. 

The conference will be sponsored jointly 
by the American Wildlife Institute and the 


federation of wildlife organizations now be- 
ing developed. Representatives of these or- 
ganizations will come together on February 3 
for formal federation. Other cooperating 
groups and committees will assemble on the 
same date. 

The main sessions will begin on February 
4, and continue through to February 7. A 
banquet is scheduled for the evening of 
February 6. 


Forenoons will be devoted to a series of 
round-table discussions on all phases of wild- 
life restoration, running concurrently. The 
major developments in these separate sessions 
will be reviewed and analyzed at joint 
gatherings in the afternoon. The meetings 
will be addressed by high government offi- 
cials and others. Numerous foreign dig- 
nitaries are expected to attend. 


The conference will be open to the gen- 
eral public, and everyone interested in re- 
storing and managing wildlife and its habitat 
will have an opportunity to participate in the 
discussions. 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS NOMINATED 


Nominations for the annual election of offi- 
cers of The American Forestry Association 
have been announced by the Committee on 
Elections. These nominations will be sent to 
members of the Association in ballot form 
shortly after December 1 for election. The 
ballot will include nominations for president, 
twenty-one vice presidents, treasurer and four 
directors. All officers except the directors will 
be elected to serve for one year. Three of the 
directors will be elected for terms of five years 
each, and one for a term of four years to fill 
the unexpired term of George Hewitt Myers, 
of Washington, D. C., who recently resigned. 


The Committee on Elections this year con- 
sists of Franklin W. Reed, Chairman; Dr. John 
C. Merriam and John B. Woods, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. The candidates nominated by the 
Committee are: 


For President: Henry S. Graves, Connecticut, 
dean of the Yale Forest School. 


For Directors: F. W. Besley, Maryland, State 
Forester; John W. Watzek, Jr., Illinois, presi- 
dent, National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Philip W. Ayres, New Hampshire, 
former forester, Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests; and P. R. Camp, 
Virginia, vice president, Camp Manufacturing 
Company. All are for terms of five years, with 
the exception of Mr. Ayres, who will serve four 
years. 

For Treasurer: George O. Vass, District of 
Columbia, vice president, Riggs National Bank. 


For Vice Presidents: Mrs. H. G. Bogert, 
Colorado, former chairman, Committee on Na- 
tional Parks, Forestry and Wild Life of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Honor- 
able Frederic A. Delano, District of Columbia, 
chairman, National Resources Board; Newton 
B. Drury, California, secretary, Save-the-Red- 
woods League; Robert Fechner, District of 
Columbia, director, Emergency Conservation 
Work; Mrs. William L. Harkness, New York; 
Walter W. Head, New York, president, Boy 
Scouts of America; Mrs. Edward LaBudda, 
Wisconsin, chairman of Conservation, Wiscon- 
sin Federation of Women’s Clubs; Irving H. 
Larom, Wyoming, president, Dude Ranchers 
Association; Crispin Oglebay, West Virginia, 
trustee, Oglebay Institute; Edward A. O’Neal, 
III, Illinois, president, American Farm Bureau 


Federation; Lithgow Osborne, New York, State 
Conservation Commissioner; Major General 
Frank McCoy, Illinois, Sixth Corps Area, 
U.S.A.; George W. Peavy, Oregon, dean, School 
of Forestry, Oregon State College; Elmer 
George Peterson, Utah, president, Utah Agri- 
cultural College; Mrs. George D. Pratt, New 
York; Mrs. Anna B. Scherer, Connecticut; 
Daniel A. Wallace, Minnesota, editor, The 
Farmer; Henry Baldwin Ward, District of Co- 
lumbia, secretary, The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; T. G. Wool- 
ford, Georgia, president, Georgia Forestry As- 
sociation; Mrs. Robert C. Wright, Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman, Conservation and Roadsides, 
The Garden Club of America; and Miss 
Claudia Phelps, South Carolina, chairman, 
Conservation of Natural Resources, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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150 GALLONS per 


Minute—with this Portable 
Automatic Priming Pump— 


(Heads up to 60 ft.) 



















Jaeger “Bantam 
Weight,” built of Alum 
inum and Alloy Steel, 
gives you the huge water 
volume of a centrifugal, 
plus fast, 100 per cent 
automatic self - priming, 
plus light weight and 
compactness for easy car- 
rying. Passes mud, sand, 
small stones, pumps dirty 
water easily. 

One of a complete line 
by world’s largest mak- 
ers of self-priming cen- 
trifugals. Write today 
for catalog, prices. Dis- 
tributors in every city. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
525 Dublin Avenue Columbus, Ohio 
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Metal Tank will not 
Rot, Sag, Puncture. 





The INDIAN 
water, no chemicals to buy or 
bother with. Quickly refilled 
from stream or faucet. Throws 
50-ft. unbroken fire stream 
with ease. Ventilated tank fea- 
ture keeps carrier’s back warm 
and comfortable and this is a 
great aid in the hazardous work 
of fighting fires. The INDIAN 


combines the ideas of the fore- 


HERE’S THE OUTFIT FOR 
FIGHTING FOREST and BRUSH FIRES! 


INDIAN FIRE RE Pump 


uses only clear 3s 
COARSE SPRAY. 
MOTZLES CHAINED TO 
PUMP AMD C 





most authorities on forest, brush, 
grass, and grainfield fire fight- 
ing. Write for details. 
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HE BACK PERFECTLY. SNUG AND FIRM AND FEELS GOO! 
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PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO., 





D. B. SMITH & CO. 


Write Us Direct for Complete Information or See Your Nearest Agent 
Pacific Coast — 


GERS’ MACHINERY CO., 


405 MAIN STREET 
UTICA, N. Y. 


{1 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
302 SW. 4th St., Portland, Oregon 
1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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ORDER 
FORM 


To: The American Forestry 
Association 


1713 K St., Washington, D.C. 


Please send me the articles checked 
below. I enclose $ ‘ Payment. 


0) Portfolio of Tree Pictures _ $1.00 
(0 Conservation, per year -50 
( Rangers of the Shield, Butler 1.50 
0 Youth Rebuilds, Butler 1.50 


(0 Forest Fire and Other Verse, 
Guthrie 1.50 


(1 Trees of Washington, The 
Man—The City, Kauffman. 1.00 


A. F. A. Membership Emblem 
0 Pin (Lapel Button, each _ 2.00 


0 Tree Sticks 1.00 
O AMERICAN FORESTS 
Binder 2.50 
(1) Association Playing Cards, 
set of 2 decks 1.00 
Name 
Street 
Ne RN EE EINE CF TO A TE aS 
State 














OR your convenience, here is a directory of the books, 

miscellaneous publications and various articles for sale 
by The American Forestry Association. The well informed 
conservationist turns to this page every month. 


8 BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF TREES. 
Prize winning 
pictures of spe- 
cially beautiful 
trees of the 
north, south, 
east and west, 
photographed by 
well known ar- 
tist - photogra- 
phers and repro- 
duced on heavy, 
dull finish pa- 
per. Each print, 
size 9” by 12”. Ideal for framing. Set of 
8 sent in attractive library portfolio. Price 
$1.00. 


RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid 
Butler. Thrilling adventure 
stories of forest fires, excit- 
ing man hunts, timber dis- 
putes, perilous encounters 
with wild animals, and other 
experiences colorfully told 
by men of the National For- 
ests of the West. 270 pages. 
Price $1.50. 


FOREST FIRE AND 
OTHER VERSE, Collect- 
ed and Edited by John D. 
Guthrie. For those who love 
the out-of-doors, this collec- 
tion of verse and songs 
brings the feeling of melody 
and rhythm, pathos and hu- 
mor of life in the open. Includes well known 
ballads and new poems of the woods. 321 
pages. Price, $1.50. 











CONSERVATION. A readers’ digest of 
important articles on conservation, selected 
from current magazines, books and news- 
papers. Briefly 
condensed and 
published every 
other month by 
the A. F. A. 
Saves buying a 
great many 
periodicals every 
month, and saves 
the time re- 
quired to read 
them. Keeps you 
abreast of the 
latest plans, ideas and developments through- 
out the entire field of conservation. Brief, 
timely, authoritative. Subscription, per 
year, 50c. 





YOUTH REBUILDS, 
Stories from the C.C.C., 
Edited by Ovid Butler. A 
book of personal experiences 
by members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps _pictur- 
ing American youths’ tri- 
umphant response to the 
chance to rebuild themselves. 
189 pages. Price $1.50. 


TREES OF WASHING- 
TON, THE MAN—THE 
CITY, By Erle Kauffman. 
An intimate glimpse into the 
First President’s life with 
trees—trecords that he wrote 
in his diary concerning his 
love for them. Tells also of 
the famous trees associated with him, par- 
ticularly the trees of Washington, D. C. 90 
pages; 17 illustrations. Price $1. 





Membership Emblem of The 
American Forestry Association. 
Octagon, 14 karat gold, with green 
enamel. Pin or lapel button. Price $2.00. 








Binder for AmerIcAN Forests Magazine. 
Made of brown fabrikoid with bronze colored 
decoration. Holds 12 issues. Price $2.50. 














c — 


Tree Sticks—for measuring board feet in 
trees and forests. Set of 2, with instruc- 
tions. Price $1.00. 


CLES 


Playing Cards, with the seal of The 
A. F. A. Price $1.00 per set of two packs. 


S ELECT the articles you wish with full assurance of com- 

plete satisfaction. The income from the sale of every 
article on this page goes to aid the work of The American 
Forestry Association. Use the convenient order form at left. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


1713 K STREET, N. W. 


702 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 























0A: S a member of The American Forestry Association, 
you are privileged to make full use of the Association’s 
services. You will find that the services outlined below 
will save you time and money, give you helpful informa- 
tion, and more than repay you the cost of membership. 


1. AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE—Sent to you every month, 


this unique periodical is your guide to greater use and enjoyment of 
outdoor America. By story and picture, it provides you with informa- 
tion that is highly authoritative and constructively entertaining—a maga- 
zine worth keeping permanently in the library for every member of the 
family. Used in schools throughout the country. 





2. DISCOUNT ON BOOKS—10% or more discount is allowed you on books 


of practically every publisher and every subject when purchased through 


q [Fi ad the Association. Books are recommended for your specific requirements. 


The savings from this service alone repays the cost of membership. 


3. FREE SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S FORESTER— 


to advise you in matters relating to trees and forests; what tree or shrub 
to plant, how to fertilize, how to prune; how to beautify your home 
grounds; how to treat and preserve wood; how to prevent decay and dam- 
age from insects, and similar questions will be answered free of charge 
through the office of the Association’s Forester. 





4. WASHINGTON INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE—free—to help you find the information you need re- 


lating to legislative and governmental activities, including thoroughly 
helpful reports for everyone interested in conservation. Also, ‘Forestry 
in Congress” reported monthly in AMERICAN Forests Magazine. 





5. FREE TRAVEL AND RECREATION INFORMATION— 


to save you time, effort and money. Information on fishing and hunt- 
ing; forest resorts and dude ranches; maps and road service. Aid in 
finding real values in sporting goods and travel equipment. This service 
is invaluable in aiding you to find reliable information. 





6. PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE AND COMPETITIONS— 


8 A special service to guide you to better outdoor photographs. Cash prizes 
§ —" and other awards are given to those whose work is outstanding in the 
- y Association’s yearly competitions. This service, without cost to you, 


also provides for the sale and exchange of photographs. 
7. TRIPS INTO THE FOREST WILDERNESS OF AMERICA 
—Members are eligible to ride into the nation’s remaining wilderness 
areas with the Association’s “Trail Riders of the National Forests” on an 
actual cost basis. Several trips every summer, perfectly organized and 


equipped, and accompanied by U. S. Forest Rangers. You will long 
remember and benefit by the healthful enjoyment of these trips. 





THESE services are for our members—to use as often as 
they wish. Please address all communications, including ap- 
plications for membership, to the Association’s headquarters 
in Washington. All inquiries receive prompt replies. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Helps to Bring These 
BENEFITS 


The work of The American For- 
estry Association is educational. The 
entire income from membership 
dues is spent to help the nation 
achieve lasting benefits, such as: 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by 
federal, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands 
valuable for timber, wildlife, protec- 
tion of streams. 


Protection of Fish and Game and 
other forms of wildlife under sound 
game laws. 


Prevention of Soil Erosion 


Preservation of Wilderness for 
Recreation 


Establishment of State and National 
Forests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices 
by the forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially 
children in respect to conservation of 
our national resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need 
of the social development of the 
nation. 
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NURSERIES 





Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE+SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 


trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large Quantities can be 

Durchased from us More Reasonably than any- 

where else. Write for list and prices. 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 














EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust. Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 


Dept. A-125, Fryeburg, Maine 


~ Please Mention _|| 
AMERICAN FORESTS | 
|_ WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 















































TREE SUPPLIES 


Tabor’s Tree-wound Dressings 
for Treatment of Tree Injuries. 
Tree bracing rod, nuts and washers. 
Cabling and guying materials. 
For listings, write 














Rollin H. Tabor, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 











TREES 
pruned 
easily 


Reforestation Projects Should Include 
BARTLETT EQUIPMENT 
Compound Lever Tree Pruners, Pole Saws, 
Cross Cut Saws and Tree Surgeons’ Supplies 
Write for free illustrated catalog showing 
omplete line. 

BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
3019 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 


¥ rd 





Tourist Trunk Cabin 


As a result of experiments extending over a 
period of six years, a Yonkers, New York, in- 
ventor has perfected a Tourist Trunk Cabin 
which folds compactly into a neat trunk-like 
case which is easily carried on the rear of an 
automobile. It opens up to ten times its folded 
size and forms a combination living room and 
bed room. The most popular model is equipped 
with two sleeping bunks of ample size which 
are fitted with spring beds. Cabinets at the 
side provide space for a water tank and a 
small kitchenette. 

Weighing only two hundred and fifty pounds, 
the cabin can be erected in less than five min- 
utes. It does not touch the ground and there 
are no stakes to drive. It is rainproof, mos- 
quito-proof and snug in all weather. Persons 
who spend considerable time out of doors 
either on business or pleasure will find this 
cabin desirable. 


Featherlite Sleeping Bag 


A new Woods Featherlite Sleeping Bag at a 
lower price is now available. Made without 
covering or lining, it offers campers and hunt- 
ers sleeping equipment of the very lightest 
weight and which will pack extremely small. 
It does not open out flat like a blanket and the 
talon fastening extends only partly down the 
front side, although the cover fabric is the 
same light, tight-woven windbreaker material 
of fine water-repellent twill used in higher 
priced woods robes. 


Improved Communications System 


The most effective telephonic communica- 
tions system possible within the limits of prac- 
ticality, is the goal of plans now being pre- 
pared for the United States Forest Service, at 
Missoula, Montana. 

Communications arteries now in use in the 
region, laid out according to previous plans, 
have been outgrown as a result of the increase 
in the intensity of protection and administra- 
tion of the National Forests to an extent much 
greater than had been foreseen. Consequently, 
many telephone lines have become overloaded 
and their service is unsatisfactory. 

It is the aim to rearrange connections within 
the present systems to the utmost, so that only 
a slight amount of previous construction may 
prove useless. With that done, the forest of- 
ficers will survey the most extensive probable 
needs of each forest and lay out plans for even- 
tual development. 

Wherever commercial service is available, the 
Forest Service makes the fullest use of those 
facilities. Many hundreds of miles of other 
telephone lines are necessary, however, con- 
struction to be designed to meet the needs of 
each circuit. Primary trunk lines will connect 
each supervisor’s office with rangers’ headquar- 
ters in his forest. Each ranger headquarters 
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will be the central point from which will ra- 
diate secondary systems to those points within 
the ranger district with which communications 
must be maintained. 

The telephone system can only connect 
stabilized units with forest headquarters. For 
those mobile units, which are far from human 
habitation, the short-wave radio is used. Ra- 
dio in no way supersedes wire communication, 
but only supplements it and places parties, 
otherwise isolated, in touch with the wire-con- 
nected points, examples of such isolation being 
groups on game patrol duty during winter 
months and fire-fighters who may be many 
miles from the nearest wire connection. 





Fire Line Clearing Rig 


United States Forest Service regional head- 
quarters at Portland announces the recent de- 
velopment of a tractor-drawn clearing rig which 
opens its own trail in forest fire fighting serv- 
ice. A 70-degree V-shaped plow blade twenty- 
four inches high is made for attachment to a 
“35” tractor and so turned as to cast brush, 
debris and small trees aside from the fire line. 
About two feet above and projecting ahead of 
the plow blade a strong V-shaped bumper of 
similar angle is attached to the trail builder 
frame to protect the “cat” driver and assert 
additional leverage on saplings which the blade 
contacts at the ground level. The new device 
is said to be a valuable addition to modern fire 
fighting appliances. 


Parachutes For Fire Fighters 


Whether spectators of future forest fires will 
be thrilled to see a picked company of forest 
rangers leap from airplanes and drop with par- 
achutes to the fire line depends upon tests now 
being carried on at the Ogden, Utah, airport. 

The latest device to be tried out by the 
United States Forest Service in its annual bat- 
tle with the red enemy is a new type of para- 
chute which will land the forest ranger near 
the fire line direct from an airplane without 
the bother of walking or riding from the near- 
est landing field. Having used planes to de- 
liver food and equipment to forest fire fighters, 
the air-minded foresters have invented a quick 
releasing safety harness, and have added a one 
and a half-inch diameter tube to the perimeter 
of the parachute which when inflated causes a 
quick opening upon release. To further mini- 
mize free falling distance the fireman descends 
through an aperture in the airplane floor down 
a light weight ladder until suspended in the 
parachute shroud lines. The pilot releases 
him at the right moment and his weight draws 
the parachute from the container in the ship’s 
floor. 

So far only limited proof of the practicability 
of this idea is available in the form of thirty- 
four consecutive successful drops of a 165- 
pound dummy and two deliveries of a man at 
elevations of from 400 to 150 feet above the 
ground. 
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IRCTHEFORE 


Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 1713 K 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C., will 
Answered in this Column. .. . . 
Addressed Stamped Envelope ym 
panying Your Letter will Assure a Re 


sy + sy 


QuEsTION: What can I plant to control 
sion on my waterfront property on Chesay 
Bay?—R. B. D., Maryland. 

Answer: Beach plum (Prunus maritima) 
grows satisfactorily down to the water’s edge 
and controls erosion except under severe bat- 
tering of high waves. The same is true of 
Scotch broom (Cytisus scoparius), which 
proves successful on the higher slopes, while 
on similar land Black locust (Robinia pseudo- 
cacia) can be planted to form a permanent 
cover. Some degree of success can be 
achieved by inserting large cuttings of willow 
(Salix nigra or any other available species) on 
the land above ordinary tide water. 


Question: Are “ranger naturalists” and 
“park naturalists” employed on the National 
Parks the same? Approximately how many men 
are employed in this work? What salary do 
they receive? Do you think the answers to 
these questions will be the same six years from 
now as they are now?-—H. W. B., Wyoming. 

Answer: The responsibilities are similar, but 
ranger naturalists are employed on a temporary 
basis—usually for a summer—while park natu- 
ralists are on a permanent status under Civil 
Service. Either position is open to college 
graduates who have specialized in botany, geol- 
ogy, zoology, and other natural sciences. Each 
applicant must be able to lead groups in the 
field, and speak interestingly and intelligently 
on these subjects in relation to natural phe- 
nomena within the park to which they are as- 
signed. 

During the past year the National Park Serv- 
ice has employed nearly thirty park naturalists 
and assistant park naturalists. Many more 
were given temporary employment as ranger 
naturalists. Salaries of ranger naturalists are 
usually in the neighborhood of $150 a month. 
After the necessary Civil Service qualifications 
have been met, a ranger naturalist may secure 
appointment as a park naturalist. These sal- 
aries are from $2,000 to $3,800 a year. 

Opportunities for naturalists in the National 
Park Service will undoubtedly improve so that 
these answers will be essentially true for sev- 
eral years to come. 


Question: How many acres of bare land are 
there in the United States on which no reforest- 
ation has taken place, and how much of it lies 
within the present drought region of the Mid- 
dle West?—W. L., New York City. 


Answer: There are something over 80,000,- 
000 acres of potential forest land not now grow- 
ing trees which will have to be planted if for- 
est growth is to be expected. None of this land 
is in the region where the shelterbelt will be 
planted. 








Sequoia Wins Tree Vote ‘o 
The sequoia, giant evergreen of the Pacific The Strongest Geared Power 


Coast, should be officially named America’s for Its Weight in the World’ 


national tree, according to a nation-wide poll 






made by the National Life Conservation So- 2.42.2: 
ciety. Of the 2,700,000 people voting on this FAL sree nw worst EOS 
question, the society announced that 788,000 ee 
named the sequoia. The American elm re- COMPACT 
— 755,000 votes and the pine 667,000 POWERFUL 
votes, 
According to Mrs. Charles Cyrus Marshall, SAFE 
president of the society, the popular favor 
given to the sequoia was largely due to the 
fact that it is an exclusive American tree. 
It w tated, too, that the elm lost many THREE SIZES 
vote ause of the Dutch elm disease now Two Ton “Lightweight” mn 
threatening the existence of this tree. Five Ton “General Utility” 
Phe ste was close between the two fa- 15 Ton “Special 
wit ” ar ai “ , ‘ 1 brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
Poe Mrs. Marsh ull said, and votes were ping a agg ee ‘aa ieadie anti-fricti yn 
cast by adults and school children alike. babbitt bearings — Spring operated safety dog 
Ar the latter, serious study was given to Dealers In all principal cities. 
the various trees and in the course of the Full descriptive literature gladly mailed. 
votil ich impetus was given to tree study BEEBE BROS 
> 7 a 
and wledge. Incorporated 


a 2724 6th Ave. S. Seattle, Wash. 
National Park Visitors Set Record 








The greatest number of persons ever record- 


ed in any one travel season—a total of 4,284,- | 

615—visited the National Parks during 1935. DEPENDABLE 
More than 7,675,000 visited the National Parks, 
National Monuments, National Military Parks Ol JALITY 
and other reservations under the jurisdiction of 7 > 


the National Park Service. 


Parks showing an all-time high record in Is built right = 
travel for 1935 are Acadia, 316,114 visitors; Fechheimer’s Field 


Bryce Canyon, 63,703; Carlsbad Caverns, 113,- Clothes for U. S. For- 
753; General Grant, 116,739; Glacier, 143,240; est Service Regular 
Grand Canyon, 206,108; Grand Teton, 100,000; 


Great Smoky Mountains, 500,000; Mesa Verde, Personnel. 

21,835; Rocky Mountain, 367,568; Sequoia, . att 

205,783 ; Wind Cave, 20,207; Tiisncnan, Write for descriptive 

317,998; and Zion, 97,280. Folder, Samples and 
Visitors to the National Monuments in- Prices. 

creased 1,560,495 going to these areas during No Obligation! 

the 1935 season as compared to 1,170,418 dur- o tigation. 


ing 1934, 


‘ies The Fechheimer Bros. Co 


On page 623 of the November issue of Uniforms of Every Description 


AMERICAN Forests, illustrating the article | 
“Preparedness”—Law of the Wild, by Archi- — ]| COATS _— 


bald Rutledge, there appeared two photographs — 








of wild turkeys. Due to an error, these pic- 











tures were published without proper credit to ae eain e 
the photographer, and acknowledgment is 


Please Mention 
herewith made. 


The photographs were made and are copy- | AMERICAN FORESTS 


Louisiana, one of the country’s outstanding 








righted by E. A. Mcllhenny, of Avery Island, When Writing Advertisers 
wildlife photographers. = 














Grow Trees from Seed 


Sow this fall about %-inch deep just before ground 
freezes up in a protected part of garden or cold frame— 
or later if you protect ground against frost by cover. 


The following varieties are available in 25c Packets 
(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 







Black Spruce Corsican Pine 
bs Oriental Spruce Red Pine 
rle OTH Canary Island Pine Yellow Pine 
2 J Colorado White Fir Pitch Pine 
a White Spruce White Pine 
L = Engleman Spruce Scots Pine 
a Norway Spruce Himalayan Pine 
1 Austrian Pine Swiss Mt. Pine 


NE 





| SPECI 

SCOTS PI 
oa HERBST BROTHERS 
Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 


92 WARREN ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ELISABETH CHASE 


VERMONT MAPLE CANDIES 


AND PRODUCTS 


9 . 
Bee’s Honey Candies 

Maple assortment in “Maple Sugar 
Camp” box—¥% Ib., 65c; 1 Ib., $1.25; 
in cream colored box, 1 Ib., $1.00. 

Maple Cream Fruit Shapes — 4 
Ib., 30c; % Ib., 50c; 1 Ib., $1.00. 

Maple Cream for Cake Icings, 
Fruit Puddings, etc.—12 oz. Jar, 60c; 
2 Ib. tin, $1.40. 

Maple Sugar—1 oz. Cake, 5c; % 
Ib. Brick, 30c; 1 Ib. Brick, 60c; in 
wooden bucket, 2 lbs., $1.00; in fancy 
red tin, 2 Ibs., $1.25. 

Maple Syrup, 1 pt., 60c; 1 qt., $1.00. 

Maple Santa Lollypops—each 5c. 
Maple Pralines, 15c. 

Choose your Christmas Gifts this 
easy way. Each package will be 
wrapped in handsome Christmas 
cellophane at a slight additional 
cost. Many fancy packages from 
$1.00 to $5.00. Lacquered boxes, 
Baskets, etc. 


Bee’s Honey Assortment 
YZ Ib., 45c 14 0z., 75c 
Bee’s Honey Cookies, assorted — 
10 oz. tin, 45c. 


Complete Price List Free on Request 
All Prices F.O.B. 


ELISABETH CHASE 


Lyndon Vermont 




















The 
New York State College 


of Forestry 
* 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of four 
years are offered in forestry 
leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. There 
is also opportunity for grad- 
uate work in several branches 
of forestry leading to advanced 
degrees. 


The College has ample labo- 
ratories and classrooms in Wil- 
liam L. Bray Hall and the 
Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop 
erties ‘approximating 20,000 
acres that serve for demon- 
stration, research and instruc- 
tion in forestry. 

Special laboratories for in- 
struction in wood technology, 
in pulp and paper-making, in 
kiln-drying and timber-treating 
and a portable sawmill are 
other features of this institu- 
tion. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 
Samuet N. Sprinc, Dean 

















Plant Quarantine Revised 


Exemptions from the requirements of the 
gypsy moth and brown-tail moth quarantine 
can be made at the discretion of the chief 
of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, Department of Agriculture, Secre- 
tary Henry A. Wallace announced on No- 
vember 6. 

Heretofore requirements of this quarantine 
prohibited shipment from the regulated areas 
of many products and articles which may 
be subject to infestations by these two in- 
sect pests. The revised regulations authorize 
the chief of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine to exempt the articles and 
products covered by the quarantine when he 
is convinced their movement involves no 
risk of spreading the pests. 

The revised regulations provide further 
that persons receiving certificates permitting 
them to ship products outside the regulated 
area shall report, at the time of shipment, 
all such consignments. 


No change is made in the areas regulated 
because of the gypsy moth and the brown-tail 
moth. 


Ross with Erosion Service 


Robert M. Ross, for the vast six years 
secretary and forester of the Connecticut 
Forest and Park Association, resigned early 
in October to accept a position as forester 
with the Soil Conservation Service, of the 
Department of Agriculture. He will make his 
headquarters at Spartansburg, South Carolina. 

Mr. Ross was formerly state forester of 
Vermont and also served as secretary-treasur- 
er of the New England Trail Conference and 
as secretary for the Sleeping Giant Park 
Association. He was chairman of the New 
England Section of the Society of American 
Foresters. 

Up to the time of going to press Mr. Ross’ 
successor as forester of the Connecticut For- 
est and Park Association had not been named. 





Von Platen-Fox Park Donated 


Through the generosity of M. J. Fox, pioneer 
lumberman of northern Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, the United States Forest Service has come 
into possession of a tract of primitive beauty 
salvaged from the halcyon lumber days of the 
past. 

This beautiful tract, known as the Von 
Platen-Fox Park, is on the Peshtigo Unit of 
the Nicolet National Forest, in Wisconsin. 
It was donated to the Forest Service with 
others in Northern Michigan with the stipula- 
tion that it should be converted into a public 
recreational center. 


The donor, like other lumbermen of the 
North, is one of the leaders in the movement 
for the establishment of National Forests in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, both to bring about 
the production of new timber crops and to pro- 
vide opportunities for public recreation. Rec- 
reation is rated as one of the leading indus- 
tries of the State. 


Plans have been made by recreational ex- 
perts on the Nicolet National Forest for the 
building of picnic and campgrounds, and for 
whatever landscaping is necessary for the com- 
fort of campers and the safety of this remnant 
of North Woods magnificence. The tract con- 
tains many natural features, including a ma- 
ture hardwood overstory. The native aspects 
will be preserved. 


SAPLING SAM’S COLUMN 

















Welcome All 
Dear Sam: 
I seen this notice in a country store. 
“The Farm Bureau meeting will be hell Fri- 
day evening. Come everybody.” 
Yours truly, 


Bill Burl. 





Not to Mention the “Juice” 
Forester—“You will observe that these trees 
have been well pruned.” 
C.C.C.—*‘They certainly have. Why I can’t 
see a single prune.” 


Armfor News (Idaho) 





Woman’s Intuition 

“My dear,” remarked Jones, who had just 
finished reading a book on “The Wonders of 
Nature,” “this is really a remarkable book. 
Nature is marvelous! Stupendous! When I 
read a book like this, it makes me think how 
puerile, how insignificant is man.” 

“Huh!” sniffed his better half, “a woman 
doesn’t have to wade through four hundred 
pages of a book to discover that!” 


—Tid-Bits. 





We Agree 
“Say, Pop, the early birds don’t get all the 
worms, do they?” 
“That’s my impression,” replied Pop. 
“The early apples get some of ’em, too.” 


—The Kablegram. 





A Golfing Parody on “Trees” 


“T think that I shall never see a hazard 
rougher than a tree—a tree o’er which my ball 
must fly if on the green it is to lie; a tree 
which stands that green to guard, and makes 
the shot extremely hard; a tree whose leafy 
arms extend to kill the mashie shot, I send; 
a tree that stands in silence there, while angry 
golfers rave and swear. Niblicks were made 
for fools like me, who cannot ever miss a tree.” 





Bang! 
Sportsman (having emptied both barrels at 
a rabbit) —“There, Jack, I’m sure I hit that 
one. 
Gillie—“Well, ’e certainly did zeem to go 
faster after you shot at him.” 
—Southern Lumber Journal. 





Page Rover! 


“Yes,” the teacher explained, “quite a num- 
ber of plants and flowers have the prefix ‘dog.’ 
For instance, the dog rose and the dog violet 
are well known. Can you name another?” 

There was silence, then a happy look illum- 
inated the face of a boy at the end of the 
class. 

“Please, miss,” he called out, proud of his 
knowledge, “collie-flowers!” 

—The Kablegram. 
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Paper Products Laboratory Estab- 
lished at University of Michigan 


Complete facilities for all types of experi- 
mental work in paper making and wood pulp 
utilization are provided in the new laboratory 
dedicated at the University of Michigan on 
November 15. The new research center, one 
of the few of its type in the country, is the 
joint gift to the University of paper products 
manufacturers. 

Occupying three large rooms in the new 
East Engineering Building, the laboratory is 
equipped to make experimental batches of any 
paper product and to conduct research in a 
special air conditioned room. It will be oper- 
ated with the aim of providing manufacturers 
with technical advice in developing improved 
types of paper and related products. 

At present complete for experimental pur- 
poses, the laboratory may add equipment to 
make and examine pulp wood products in 
semi-commercial quantities as the need arises 
in special research projects. Valuable train- 
ing will also be provided for a number of 
advanced student assistants. Research will 


be directed by Professor Alfred H. White. 


Henry F. Osborn Dies 


Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, eminent pale- 
ontologist, zoologist, geologist and author, 
who was president of the American Museum 
of Natural History from 1908 to 1933, died 
suddenly on November 7 at his home in 
Garrison, New York. He was seventy-eight 
years old. 

Since retiring from the museum as honor- 
ary president, Dr. Osborn has spent most 
of his time writing a 1,250,000 word treatise 
on the evolution of the elephant. 

In the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory stand the greatest monuments to honor 
Dr. Osborn. During the quarter century of 
his administration he built up the museum 
to one of the largest and finest in the world. 


War Veterans Support Conservation 


Support to Federal and state governments 
in constructive efforts to restore and protect 
natural resources was pledged by the United 
Spanish War Veterans in national encamp- 
ment at San Antonio, Texas, late in Septem- 
ber. 

The resolution as passed follows: “Always 
pledged to maintain the strength and promote 
the general welfare of our Republic, and 
recognizing that the material power and 
social well being of the American people 
were from the beginning based upon unsur- 
passed natural resources, the depletion of 
which has confronted our country with a 
condition demanding nation-wide governmental 
action to restore and preserve those shaken 
foundations of our original greatness; and 
further recognizing that the processes neces- 
sary to the restoration of those natural re- 
sources, and of their perpetuation by wiser 
use in the future, will not only restrengthen 
the nation but also create a vast and ever 
available reservoir of useful employment, 
which will contribute permanently to the 
social security and economic independence 
of the American people; the United Spanish 
War Veterans in National Encampment as- 
sembled pledge their active support to the 
Federal and state governments in their con- 
structive efforts to restore and protect forests 
with all their multitude of attendant benefits, 
on such lands as are primarily suited there- 
for; to reduce our loss of agricultural soil 
caused by erosion; to control destructive 
floods; and to conserve our resources of 
water in accordance with their most bene- 
ficial uses.” 


New International Group to 
Promote Timber Products 


A new international organization has re- 
cently been formed, according to P. A. Hay- 
ward, chief, Forest Products Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for the purpose of promot- 
ing the wider use of lumber and allied timber 
products. The organization is set up as the 
Promotion Section of the Comite International 
du Bois, referred to in this country as C. I. B. 
Headquarters are in Vienna, Austria. 

Timber promotion and timber research, it is 
felt by the members, are national problems. 
Moreover, the same general problem met with 
in one country is likely met with in others. 
Under a plan of international cooperation, an 
exchange of information and plans is possible, 
a great deal of duplication of effort is avoided 
and the strongest possible front can be pre- 
sented toward the maximum use of the timber 
product. 

Since the beginning of 1935, the Promotion 
Section has systematically established contact 
with the groups in the various countries, in- 
terested in timber promotion and timber re- 
search work. It is steadily intensifying and 
extending these relations. To date the follow- 
ing countries have declared their readiness to- 
ward active cooperation—Austria, Belgium, 
Canada (eastern Canada and British Colum- 
bia), Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, 
Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Yugoslavia. 

It is hoped by officials of the C. I. B. that 
before the end of the year a large majority of 
the timber-producing countries of the world 
will have joined the Promotion Section so that 
a united front can be presented in the promo- 
tional and research work for the timber 
product. 





2°26 READY Now ! 


2 
ay 77 G cule Jun Caliuloy “ 
aud Mniedl cok ever pe lished 


30% ots 


4,000 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


NEW!...Averitable arms encyclopedia..Contains 
new reduced prices. All leading American & Imported Arms 
& Ammunition. Complete Gun Part Section. Gun Sights, Gun 
Barrels for All Guns, Expert Gunsmithing, Restocking, Ballistics, 
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AmerIcAN Ferns, by Edith A. Roberts and 
Julia R. Lawrence. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York City. 98 pages. 
Illustrated. Price $2.50. 


This book was written for those who wish 
to know ferns familiarly and to recognize 
them at all seasons, as well as for the lover 
of these fascinating plant forms who wishes 
to grow them for his own pleasure and de- 
light. And, with its generous number of 
beautiful photographic illustrations, it more 
than fulfills its mission. 

The authors have brought their expert 
knowledge to a simple, direct and complete 
presentation of the life of American ferns. 
The alluring story of how to raise ferns from 
spores—an art in itself—is a unique feature 
of the book. There are also suggestions for 
the best use of ferns in window boxes, rock 
gardens and water and fern gardens. There 
is a key for fern identification throughout 
the year, and tables showing the time for 
spore collection. In fact, this little volume 
opens the magic door to all the secrets of 
fern-land and invites the explorer in.—L.M.C. 


Staruicut Pass, by Tom Gill. Published by 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 1935. 316 
pages. Price $2.00. 


This is Tom Gill’s first novel of the National 
Forests, and he dedicates it “To The Men of 
The United States Forest Service.” His locale 
has heretofore been either along the Arizona 
Border or in Mexico. The scene here is in 
the Upper Wind River valley of Wyoming,— 
a country into which one of the 1935 Trail 
Trips of the American Forestry Association 
will be made. 


Gill is the author of three previous novel- 
successes, — “Gay Bandit of the Border” 
(which he called “Gringo”), “Guardians of 
the Desert,” and “Death Rides the Mesa.” His 
Gay Bandit went into the movies. At least 
two of his books have been translated into the 
Swedish and have had a large sale in the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. Gill is also author 
and part-author of several serious forestry 
volumes. 


His “westerns” have all the action and sus- 
pense of the western school and also far sur- 
pass in real writing, characterization, and true 
color-charm any outputs of that school of 
mass-producers. For many years a member of 
the Forest Service in the west, Gill knows his 
Mexico, his Border, and his West; his forest 
rangers and their life. 


In “Starlight Pass” he has chosen as the 
background the fight of certain Western “in- 
terests” to transfer the National Forests from 
federal to state control in order “to run” 
publicly-owned forests more easily to suit pri- 
vate greed. The story reaches from Wyoming 
to Washington, D. C. and back again, and por- 
trays a struggle interpreted concretely in the 
battle of the North Continental Development 
Company to discredit the local officers of the 
National Forest and through them the entire 
National Forest system. 


Back of the fine plot, real writing and real 
characterization is the story of the forest ran- 
gers and their struggles for conservation, and 
the beauty of the wild Wind River country,— 
a gripping story of the federal forests.—J. D. G. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES 


(Continued from page 679) 


products such as oxalic acid, acetic acid, 
methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, medicinal creo- 
sote, tanning extracts, dyes, wood preserva- 
tives, baking powder, guaiacol, toothpaste and 
charcoal. Most of them are now being made 
commercially, although in a small way; others, 
such as furfural, protocatechuic acid, pyrocate- 
chin, butyl alcohol, cresol, pyrogallol, glucose, 
mannose, and xylose, either can be made 
cheaper from other raw materials or there is 
no market for them. It must be admitted that 
from the point of view of large-quantity utiliza- 
tion of wood such products as these are not 
especially important. 

There are, however, certain products from 
wood employing chemical processes in manu- 
facture that give promise of future large-scale 
utilization. Among these, pulp products take 
first rank. 

Everything points to a greatly increased fu- 
ture demand for pulp and paper. Approxi- 
mately ninety-five per cent of the production 
now comes from wood; there is no agricultural 
crop that looms as a serious competitor; there 
has been a consistent and striking increase in 
consumption aggregating 300 per cent in the 
past generation; and the forces which have 
produced this expansion seem destined to re- 
main for a long time fully operative in force 
and effect—increase of the reading public, in- 
creasing use of disposable service goods of 
all kinds, increasing use of package merchan- 
dise, and similar expansions in other direc- 
tions. 

In terms of pulpwood, the United States at 
present consumes annually 12,000,000 cords 
for its pulp and paper requirements. The For- 
est Service has recently indicated a probable 
future requirement of 25,000,000 cords, with a 
suggested ultimate production quota assigned 
to the Pacific Coast, including Alaska, aggre- 
gating 7,000,000 cords. In round numbers, 
this would mean employment for some 70,000 
people—more than sufficient to replace cur- 
tailed employment likely to occur in the log- 
ging and lumber industry because of depletion 
of large saw timber. 

The striking growth of rayon production, 
which has shot up in the last twenty-five years 
from practically nothing to about 100,000 tons 
annually, has caused considerable speculation 
as to its possible future significance to forest 
industrial developments. 

To clarify the situation, about seventy-five 
per cent of the present production is made by 
the “viscose” process from high-quality alpha- 
cellulose wood pulp, which is dissolved and 
then turned into silk-like threads adapted for 
textiles. About 200,000 cords of wood are re- 
quired for this current production. The cost 
of the alpha-cellulose pulp is around five cents 
a pound. 

The remaining twenty-five per cent is made 
from cotton linters by a different process which 
similarly dissolves the cotton cellulose and 
turns it into threads for textiles. Staple cotton 
is neither needed nor cheap enough for this 
purpose. The southern cotton growers are 
having hard sledding even with cotton at 
twelve cents a pound; obviously staple cotton 
for rayon cannot compete with alpha-cellulose 
from wood at five cents. 

Since the supply of cotton linters is limited, 
amounting to from three to four per cent of 
the cotton production, and since there are 
other uses requiring it, it seems clear that un- 
less the future should bring an extensive en- 
largement of cotton production, a continued 
expansion of rayon will require increasing 
amounts of wood pulp. However, were present 
production all from wood, it would require 
only about four per cent of the wood now 
used for pulp and paper production in the 
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United States. While present tendencies seem 
to point to a considerably larger requirement 
in the future, they are reflected in the esti- 
mates of the Forest Service for future pulp 
and paper as noted previously. 

Of even greater economic significance than 
the volume of production is the fact that the 
conversion of a cord of wood into rayon will 
provide fifty times as much employment as its 
conversion into pulp. 

One outstanding hope for the economic utili- 
zation of small-size, low-grade, and waste wood 
is the possible development of low-cost molded 
products by mass production methods. While 
in recent years there has been a very active 
development of molded products from plastic 
materials of one kind or another, as yet none 
are commercially utilizing wood in any con- 
siderable quantity as a basic raw material, nor 
are the costs low enough to permit their use 
in large tonnage in the structural and building 
field. Recently, however, research has created 
within the laboratory such a product from 
wood waste by a simple hydrolysis process, 
followed by pressing in molds under heat. 

There is one other chemical product that 
may at some time in the future prove of tre- 
mendous significance to the whole problem of 
small-material utilization—ethyl alcohol for gas 
engine purposes. 

Ethyl alcohol compares favorably with gaso- 
line as a motor fuel; it can be produced today 
by known processes from cheap coniferous 
wood, with a yield of twenty gallons per cord 
and at a cost not exceeding twenty cents a 
gallon. Current consumption of gasoline in 
the United States alone aggregates some 17,- 
000,000,000 gallons annually. Some authorities 








have stated that ultimately production costs 
alone, for gas engine fuel, will reach at least 
fifteen cents per gallon—possibly more. If 
these trends prove reasonably correct, and if 
research can improve the technique of ethyl 
alcohol production from wood to meet such 
production costs, there would be a potential 
alcohol market that would require more than 
800,000,000 cords of wood annually to supply. 





CANDLES OF THE LORD 


(Continued from page 687) 


a dozen seeds, but the number of the latter 
is so large that even with numbers of larvae 
in a single fruit, the loss is not appreciable. 
On sectioning a fruit .at this stage, several of 
the pale blue larvae can usually be found. 
After reaching maturity, the larvae drop to 
the ground and burrow into the soil where 
they pupate to emerge the next spring. 

Such is the narrative of the Pronuba and 
the yucca; a narrative for which Mother 
Nature has been developing the plot during 
milleniums of time. One is tempted to specu- 
late on the devious evolutionary processes 
by which could be created a symbiotic rela- 
tionship so delicately balanced that if it 
were to be interrupted for a single genera- 
tion, both genera must join the lengthening 
roll of extinct forms. To those who would 
challenge their own patience and ingenuity, 
what could be more intriguing than to at- 
tempt to discover by one’s own observations 
the succeeding chapter in this mutual life 
history. 
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THE FAITH OF A NATURALIST 


(Continued from page 694) 


of showery drops. With no warning of 
beauty imminent, there came this sudden 
spectacle of glory: range after purple range 
of mountains revealed; the rainbow spell of 
stupendous luminance. Down blazed the sun 
into the golden vortex of the west, peak 
after peak changing its iridescence as the 
light changed. The whole wide-winged west 
opened slowly, a gradual rose of the dim 
universe. 

It was the sudden magic beauty that had 
made my friend cry, “Hurrah for God!” I 
thought no more about the necessity for a 
physician. I understood. Here was glad 
and unpremeditated worship; just uv» when 
we were children we used to hurrah for any 
fine performance that any of our friends had 
achieved—such as running a good race, or 
building a snowman, or growing a prize 
flower. It is instinctive in human nature to 
hail an honorable feat. Yet while we are 
ready enough to shout for transatlantic fly- 
ing, and for stream-lined trains, and for new 
sausage-machines, and for movie heroes and 
heroines, and for ourselves, rarely do we 
greet God with a naive and enthusiastic 
admiration for what He has done. The 
wild Pawnee Indian, sitting naked and alone 
on his pony. his arms uplifted to heaven in 
stark and powerful adoration, could put most 
church-goers to shame. The Delawares, ar- 
tistic and patrician, never killed a buck 
without pausing in natural awe to exclaim, 
before they approached the slain animal, 
“Singuape, hock in hatta: O Great Spirit, 
Thou hast laid him low.” Barbarians know 
and love God, finding Him easily in His 
work, approaching Him by the far-fathom- 
ing prescience of instinct. 

Not long ago I put a simple question to 
a class of thirty typical American boys. We 
had been reading Bryant’s poem, “To The 
Fringed Gentian.” They had no trouble in 
understanding it and in appreciating its 
poetic beauty. But when they were asked, 
“Who put the fringes on the gentian?” 
they hesitated to answer. At last the an- 
swers came in: about half gave Nature, and 
the other half gave God. The scientists 
gave the cautious and perhaps shallow an- 


- swer; the poets saw to the heart of the 


thing. In matters of faith I trust the poets 
and the seers—for they are the deep divin- 
ers—far more than I do the pure scientists. 
For, after the scientific explanation of any 
marvel has been given, there remains the 
deeper meaning and interpretation. And 
should sadly mistrust any scientist’ who 
would not be ready to admit that his ex- 
planation of anything in the universe may 
not be right at all; and that in any event 
his accounting for things merely touches 
the surface and does not go to the heart 
of the matter. For example, he will explain 
by physics and mathematics why the earth 
turns, why it does not plunge through space, 
or into the sun; but the heart is not satis- 
fied until God is given credit for establish- 
ing those laws whereby our universe, in all 
the details of its marvelous complexity and 
delicacy, is continued. 

The startling triumphs of science have 
my whole-hearted admiration; and it would 
be impossible to name a group of men to 
whom humanity owes so much as it does 
to scientists. I remember one evening in the 
high mountains of North Carolina watching 
a queenly train lie on her side and take a 
curve at cyclone speed. It seemed to me 
the ultimate in human power and ingenuity 
and skill. The great black engine and its 
glimmering cars tore over the rails at a 
dizzy angle; yet precise, controlled. I 


thought, how great is the mind of man! 
Beside the track grew daisies and wild roses. 
I thought, how great is God! All achieve- 
ments on earth are the result of His power. 
Flowers are His imaginings; and He has 
made the mind of man. Whenever I see a 
triumph of man, I honor him; but in doing 
so, | remember Who created him, and for 
that reason can more truly my God adore. 

One summer I was visiting at Virginia 
Beach, a seashore resort that I love well, 
partly because one is there permitted by 
nature to be as sociable or as solitary as one 
wishes to be. Either to the northward or to 
the southward of the resort proper one may 
walk for lonely miles the magnificent beach. 
Late one starry August night I found myself 
two miles away on that strand from human 
habitations. Above the great pine forest to 
the westward a white-winger moon hung 
low. To the east rolled the Atlantic in 
indolent power and placid triumph. Above 
the muffled music of the surf I heard a low 
humming; and overhead, a thousand feet 
up, I saw the lights of a mail plane, streak- 
ing northward. A little later the lights of 
a great dirigible appeared—a beautiful phan- 
tom, like some vast magic lantern of the 
heavens. Offshore I watched the gleaming 
lights from the liners, plowing steadily the 
planet-powdered floors of the sea. Then, for 
awhile, man and all his marvels disappeared 
from the scene, and I looked at the forest, 
the ocean, the moon and_ stars. saw 
Capella dipping below the verge on mighty 
wings of light; Vega I marked, steadfast in 
her destined place, yet holding a speed no 
mind could reckon; and where the Known 
and Unknown dimly merged, I watched how 
constantly Aldebaran kept his tremendous 
course. Was it any wonder that I felt like 
worshiping God? 

Some philosophers have told us that “the 
proper study of mankind is man”; that 
“only a god can recognize a god”; that “no 
man can ever approach God.” Like many 
maxims, these are only half-truths; and the 
last one apparently a bare falsehood. Speak- 
ing from experiences that I have had which 
have been of a certainty and a power to di- 
rect my whole life, I can say that it is 
possible for any human being to approach 
God by the path of worship,—not by reason 
and not by science. There are some won- 
derful roads which do not take us where 
we want to go; and if we want to reach 
God, we have to leave the highways and 
come to Him by the secret bypath of wor- 
ship. There are many doors for which the 
head can find no key; but the heart un- 
locks all of them, whether they be mys- 
terious or not. God is a Spirit; and only 
in spirit can we approach Him. 

The divine origin of the earth and of all 
life upon it is attested in many ways; but 
perhaps in none more clearly and arresting- 
ly than by the inexhaustible number of 
hidden things to be sought, in many realms, 
the finding of any one of which may bring 
not only intense personal gratification and 
probable riches, but which may prove a wide 
blessing to humanity. 

About us everywhere is the hush of mys- 
tery, the pregnant silence of the undivulged. 
Over the land and over the sea, brooding on 
imperial mountains, gleaming in the shy 
wildflower’s little brimming eyes is this sense 
of promise, of the coming fulfilment of even 
more than our dreams. In the natural 
world we have been lovingly preceded. Na- 
ture is tremendous with the music of rhyth- 
mic laws, the full discovery of which will 
serve to emancipate our hearts, making us 
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full masters of our destiny. Since my day 
in college some fifteen new elements have 
been found; yet thirty years ago we were 
told that no more elements were likely to 
be discovered. We know some natural laws, 
and profit by them. Is it not likely that 
many more remain to be disclosed? 

To worship God is one of the most poeti- 
cally reasonable things a man can do. In- 
deed, it is so natural that any one of us 
might be doing it if we paused long enough 
to marvel at the wonders all about us; at 
the vast serenity of the night; the chaste 
austerity of the stars; the blazing of dawn’s 
crimson baldric; the light in the eyes of a 
little child; the timelessness of true love. 

It would be supposed that one who had 
spent a lifetime in the woods and fields in 
the hope of finding there some answer to 
the meaning of life had formulated some 
kind of creed, which would express his 
faith, which would be a declaration of his 
trust. Jefferson gave certain political and 
human principles that he declared were 


“self-evident.” From a station infinitely low- 
er, yet with an assurance not less deep and 
abiding I now state my creed as a naturalist: 

I believe in God, in immortality, and in 
a region where eternal spirits dwell. 

Whatever cannot be explained should be 
accepted reverently as mystery. 

He who loves virtuous Beauty is holding 
fast the hand of God. 

I believe that for every ill that we inno- 
cently suffer now, restitution will be made, 
here or hereafter. 

The universe is one of law and order; and 
the positive power of creation is on the side 
of virtue and morality. 

In the sense that it never offers substi- 
tutes for fundamental verities, the world 
never changes; and among those verities are 
courage, faith, love, gentleness, and chastity. 

Truth and Beauty are the language of 
God; Virtue is the behavior of God; Love 
is the will of God. 

The laws of nature are the hand of God 
on the controls of the universe. 


SKYWAY SYMPHONY 


(Continued from page 672) 


stunned to fly after its smashing contact with 
the hard pavement. 

We found the daily habits of that flock of 
geese on Ocmulga Ponds to be as regular as 
our own. They spent the night on one of the 
wide expansions of the pond where they were 
safe from animals prowling along the shore. 
Shortly after the sun made its appearance, 
they arose from their watery roost, swung 
in a great arc over the river, forming them- 
selves into the characteristic V and flew to 
a corn field for breakfast. They never failed 
to circle the field several times, searching 
for danger in its edges, before they settled 
down to feed, riding the corn stalks to the 
ground, ripping open the husks to the sweet 
kernels beneath. 

When they first arrived in the field, a sen- 
try, who seemed to know that he had been 
designated, took his post on some high point 
of land and stood with head up, watching 
the woods and sedge covers for any move- 
ment which might betray the presence of 
an enemy. 

Like few other birds, Canada geese mate 
for life, and they are model in their de- 
votion for one another. One year on the 
Yellow River below Porterdale, in the mid- 
dle of Georgia, a hunter stumbled on a pair 
of geese that had wandered away from their 
flock. With a lucky shot from his small bore 
gun he killed one of the birds. The other 
took wing, but circled back to the spot 
where its dead mate lay. The hunter shot 
at the live bird, knocking out feathers. It 
flew away and returned again, calling to its 
mate. Again the hunter’s lead took a toll 
of feathers. Four times the bird returned 
before it was killed. Such devotion, outside 
the realm of mother-love, is known to few 
creatures of the wilderness. 

During those two years Sam and I collected 
only one goose. Though we had often laid 
on our faces in the ice and mud morning 
after morning, watching the life in the river 
woods and watching the big birds feed for 
two or three hours before some passing 
farmer drove them back to the safety of the 
big waters, we had never plucked a goose 
from the air currents with our guns. 

For several days the birds had gone to a 
corn field six miles above our shack, and 
one night we arrived at the conclusion that 
we should collect a member from the ranks 
of the flock and invite our two rivermen 
friends to a feast of roast goose. 

We grooved our plans with action and the 
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next morning found us in our blinds just 
before daylight. We had come to enjoy 
those early morning excursions. At the usual 
time, the flock came upriver, but that morn- 
ing they did not settle. 

“That’s the way of it,” grumbled Sam. 
“We lie here and watch them for a month, 
and then when we want one, they go some- 
where else to feed.” 

But as we arose from our blinds, there 
was a startled honk overhead. I glanced up. 

Four belated comers were circling to alight 
in the field. They were directly overhead. I 
jerked up my gun and began to shoot. 

The birds were out of range and rising 
rapidly, when some of the little leaden pel- 
lets, reaching further than the others, crashed 
into the leading bird. He wavered slightly, 
then set his wings and sailed downward into 
the next field. 

We carried the honker home and placed 
him in our duck pen. He recovered rapidly 
and by the time we were ready to throw our 
goose dinner party, he was entirely and 
saucily well, eating as much corn as we 
would feed him and honking with much 
bravo each time a flock of his companions 
passed over head. 

During the three weeks following our 
capture of the bird, Sam and I had grown 
a bit sentimental. By the time we were sup- 
posed to pluck and cook him, neither of us 
had the heart to wield the ax. We discussed 
the problem at length over our campfire and 
the entire escapade ended by Sam riding 
twenty-five miles down into the next county 
to buy a barnyard goose for the dinner. 

The night before Willie and Bob were sup- 
posed to come over and eat with us, we took 
the wild gander out to the point and tossed 
him into the air. He gave a startled “whonk” 
and rose on gradually increasing wing beats 
until he was high over our heads, flying 
down river, calling to his companions. 

The dinner was a success and Willie de- 
clared that the wild goose meat was the best 
he had ever tasted. 

But this is perhaps why on the cool au- 
tumn night, when the harvest moon rides 
high in the heavens, and the little red gods 
are keepers of the night, the far call comes 
to me, touching deep within my being and 
making me want to go beyond mundane 
barriers and fly with that creature of the 
wilderness to whom Sam and I gave back its 
life. I often wonder if Sam feels the same 
way. 
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THE SOUTH’S 
NO-MAN’S-LAND 
(Continued from page 685) 


showed an extensive area of land bearing 
non-merchantable timber, in all except one 
county. In every county the forfeited area 
had a smaller proportional amount in mer- 
chantable timber, although in two counties 
the difference was less than one per cent. 
This condition obtains on forfeited land pri- 
marily because of overcutting of the timber 
and inadequate fire protection prior to for- 
feiture as well as to the complete lack of 
protection of such lands against fire, theft 
and exploitation after their forfeiture. The 
fact that in two of the four counties, the 
condition of tax-paid forest land was so close- 
ly comparable to ‘that of the forfeited land, 
both being largely in individual ownership, 
chiefly by farmers, indicates a strong prob- 
ability that delinquency will continue to in- 
crease. Under the assessment practice of 
Arkansas, whereby the whole farm or other 
real estate unit is assessed as a unit, the 
actual forfeiture of farm woodlands is, of 
course, affected by crop conditions and by the 
sociological factors listed previously, as well 
as forest conditions. Hence, there will be 
many cases where the farm woodland on tax- 
paid lands is in no better condition for pro- 
ducing income than that on already forfeited 
lands, but income other than that from the 
woodland may be sufficient for defraying an- 
nual taxes. The fact that the farm woodland, 
however, is not available as a source of in- 
come when these other sources fail, indicates 
that in two counties forest land delinquency 
may easily increase. 

To sum up the situation found in Arkansas 
by the intensive survey of tax-delinquency in 
four counties, coupled with observations 
throughout the State, these studies showed 
that the physical condition of the land or its 
location, or the actual tax per acre of forest 
land had only a slight relation to delinquency, 
and that the primary cause of forfeiture was 
mismanagement and lack of protection of the 
timber by the owners prior to forfeiture, 
coupled with deliberate use of the adminis- 
tration of the tax laws as a means of tax 
evasion or reduction through delinquency. 

The conclusion to which one is forced by 
these conditions in Arkansas and other states 
of the South is that the solution of the prob- 
lem of tax-delinquency lies primarily in bet- 
ter management of forest properties for con- 
tinuous operation, and secondarily, to a re- 
vision of the laws and practices governing 
procedure in assessment and collection of 
taxes and in tax forfeiture. This latter step 
is necessary to remove present inequalities, 
and, in the event of prolonged nonpayment of 
fair taxes, to vest an unencumbered title to 
the defaulted property in the proper state or 
local government. Given such a title, it will 
then be possible to develop and administer 
these lands with a view to their highest and 
best use, either by restoring them to qualified 
private owners, or by converting them to sub- 
sistence homesteads or to public forests, 
parks, game refuges, or other public uses. 
Failing such revision of both law and prac- 
tice, it appears inevitable that tax delin- 
quency will continue to increase, at least for 
properties of low value, as well as for forest 
lands of low productivity, or those deteri- 
orated through poor management. 

Coupled with the revision of laws and prac- 
tices and improved management of private 
lands must go also an expansion in manage- 
ment of publicly owned forest lands to take up 
and develop those areas which then prove to be 
definitely unsuited to private ownership and 
use. 
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ArcHipaLp RutLepce (The Faith of a 
Naturalist) comes again this month to read- 
ers of American Forests. His story, sent to 
us from his home in Mercersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, is particularly appropriate, we feel, 
for this Christmas season. 


Wicsur F. Douctass 
(Candles of the Lord) 
lives in Long Beach, 
California, where for 
past eleven years he 
has taught biological 
science in the Poly- 
technic High School. 
On his frequent rides 
and tramps through the 
mountains and deserts 
of the Southwest, he has 
had ample opportunity 
to study and photograph the yucca plant. 


Grit ALEXANDER (Christmas Trees) lives at 
Green Holly, in California, Maryland, where 
for the past five years he has been an “ama- 
teur gardener and woodsman.” He was for- 
merly a reporter and special writer on the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch and later an editorial writer and 
columnist for the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Ronatp Craig (The Seuth’s No-Man’s- 
Land) although a native of Massachusetts, 
now lives in New Orleans, where he is asso- 
ciate forest economist at the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station of the United States For- 
est Service. 

Irvinc Hartow Hart (Poem— “His Trees”) 
is director of the Extension Division, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Wilbur F. Douglass 


CuHartes NeEwTON 
Extuiott (Skyway Sym- 
phony) is connected 
with the National Park 
Service, as associate 
forester in the Region- 
al Office at Atlanta, 
Georgia. He was for- 
merly District Forester 
for the Georgia Forest 
Service. 


Carite P. WinsLow 
(The Forest Industries 
Look Ahead) is direc- 
tor of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, at Madison, Wisconsin. Un- 
der his administration the Laboratory has 
become the outstanding organization of its 
kind in the world. Similar but less complete 
organizations, modeled on the Laboratory and 
developed with its advice, are now maintained 
in England, Canada, Australia, India, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. 

Bristow Apams (Field and Forest fer 
Boys and Girls—“Earned at Christmas”) al- 
though formerly a regular contributor to 
American Forests, has not appeared on our 
pages in recent years. A native of Washing- 
ton, he was associated with the United States 
Forest Service as an editor in 1906, became 
a professional forester and rose to the grade 
of Forest Examiner. He left Washington in 





1914 to take up editorial work at Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he now conducts courses in 
conservation and natural resources and in 
journalism. 


G. H. Cottincwoop (What's Ahead for the 
State Forests?) is Forester for The American 
Forestry Association. 
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